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Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley, 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WANTED. 


peers .—-A REFINED YOUNG WOMAN AS 

Must assist with the care of an 
infant, sewing, sowing, ontiiohs household duties. Write, giving 
previous experience, age, and reference. Address No. 
52, this s office. 


7ANTED, —STENOGRAPHER AND TYPE- 

writer, thoroughly competent, alsoassist at books ; 
must be quick, accurate, write a good hand, and have 
some ex e. Reference; position permanent. 
Address 53, this Office. 


a INA FRIENDS’ FAMILY OF TWO 
adults and two ye — in a suburb of 
Philadelphia, a wor eeper. Must be good 
= cook and fond children: Apply No. 55. this 
ce. 
ANTED.—IN A SMALL FAMILY ONE WHO 
thoroughly understands general housework, house 
having every convenience for making work easy. Good 
wages and pleasant home. Address No. 54, this Office. 


ANTED.—BY A FRIEND, A POSITION AS 
companion and reader for invalid or elderly lady. 
Address | No. 5t,this Office. 


ANTED. —TWO BOARDERS FOR A LARGE 
sunny front room in Friends’ family. Address 
No ©. 50, this Office. 


FOR SALE AND FOR RENT. 


OR RENT.—LARGE S$ SECOND STORY FRONT 
room, with board, in Friends’ family. 630 N. 32d St. 











OR RENT. —DESIRABLE SECOND. STORY 
room with board. S. E. cor. 22nd and Wallace Sts. 


R SALE.—RARE CHANCE TO PURCHASE 

trade and stock of old established country store 
Chee and rent the stand; owner wishes 
to tetire. W. H. JENKINS, Gwynedd, Pa. 


BOARDING. 


PERMANENT 4 AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in W: on. Address 
canes R. >. * SISTERS, 1827 I 
Street, N ‘. W., W., Washington, D 
THE _KATHLU, 
z126 Centra Avz., Ocean Crrvy, N. J 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforte 
K. E. LEWIS and L. Cc. CONARD 


New Archdale s«. james Piace. 


ATLANTIC a? N. 
Eatirely new. Near beach east moders 


en all the 
ie ESSE BUN DY,! 


THE — AQUARILLE, Oran ALL THE YEAR 
Ocgzan Env oF Seas Avz., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, amg! bells, heated sun parlor, home-iike 
andcomfortable. Write for booklet. 
M. E. and H.M. HUMPTON. 


CARRIE H. GAUNT, 
CHIROPODY AND MANICURING, 
133 South Eleventh Street, Philadelphia. 


Office Hours: 9 a.m."to 5 p.m. 


Thompson Shourds, sare Wallace Street. es 
Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atiantic St., Tioga. 


Richards & Shourds. Jobbing attended to. 


CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’ a, Pa 
Phone 3-54-78 D. 


CHARLES BURTON, 

Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, } Philadelphia, Pa 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. — 


CONSH Special attention given to ser- 
DARIES. So peniats Office 603 North 


, Pee JOSEPH L. JONES 








1902. 


Buck Hill Falls 


HE annual meeting of stockholders of the Buck Hill 

Falls Company for the purpose of electing directors 

for the coming year and of transacting such other busi- 

ness as may properly come before it, will be held Fourth- 

day, Eleventh month 5, 1902, at 2 o’clock, in the Audi- 

torium of the Young Friends’ Association Building 
(third floor,) 15th and Cherry Streets, Phila. 

CHARLES F. JENKINS, Secretary. 


~ Young Friends’ Association. 


The regular meeting of the Philadelphia Young 
Friends’ Association will be held on Sesenddn 
ay Eleventh month 10, at 8 p.m., in the 

uilding. The program of the evening will 
consist of tributes to the memory of Howard M. 
Jenkins. A later notice will give the names of 
those who will participate. It is hoped that all 
who are able will attend. 

HELEN MOORE FOGG, Secretary. 


Annual Donation Day 


Of the Friends’ Home for Children 


will be held Fifth-day, Eleventh month 13, 1902, at the 
Home, 4or1 Aspen Street, Philadelphia 

As there is a Looe deficiency in the the treasury of the 
Home, donations will be particularly acceptable at this 
time. ‘If you cannot send money—clothing, groceries, 
provisions, school supplies, etc., will be thankfully re- 
ceived; we can also use to good advantage produce 
which is not of high enough le to be marketable. 
The secretary of the Home, Edward C. Dixon, 1420 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, will gladly arrange to 
send for donations if more satisfactory to donors. Send 
contributions in money to George D Miller, 313 N. 33d 
Street, Philadelphia. 


DR. wo. L HULL, 


Professor of Histery in Swarthmore College, will 
accept engagements for the following illustrated lectures: 
Washington and Ind ence. 
Washington and the Formation of the Union. 
Henry Clay and the Expansion of the Union. 
Lincoln and the Preservation of the Union. 
Lincoln before the War. 
Historic Philadelphia. 
William Penn on both sides of the Sea. 
The Children of the Tenements. 
The George Junior Republic. 
Social Aspects of the Saloon. 
For special rates to Friends’ Schools and Friendly 
audiences, address as above. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 
WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade 
—established three generations ago—and up-to- 
date in every feature of the business, we are able 
to offer the best and most serviceable watches for 
the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
27 S. 9th St., (below Market, opposite Post Office.) 


One of Our Customers says : 


‘* You do such clean, pretty work. The print- 
ing on my envelopes is like engraved work. 
e make a specialty of printing stationery 
(envelopes, letter-heads, bill-heads, etc.) which 
don't cost as much as engraved work but looks 


as good. 
The Leeds & Biddle Co., Printers, 
Phone 1019-21 Market Street, Phila. 


BIG BUSINESS 
from little y Sopeae ad 6 pl If the ads are the 
ht kind. Are you sa with yours? If not 
cals 3-26-38 D and let me help you. 
T. Va ughan Stapler, 1305 varch St., Phila. 
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G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also member Montgomery county Bar. 


WILLIAM G. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
No. 133 Sours Twetrrn Street, Purcapsrenia 
investing. 


Conveyancing and 


JOSEPH G FOULKE, 
a eae LAW, 
Orvicss: {Sauer Wes Co., pas 
JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia Counties 


THOMAS O. PEIRCE, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW. 
815 Real Estate Trust Building, Philad’a. 


ALFRED L. SELLERS, 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
619 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


“| STENOGRAPHER Geo. B. cock, 


Girard Building and 
Telephones. 216 W. Coulter St. 


LIZZIE J. LAMBERT, __ 
Rane AND Fancy MILLINERY, 


Seessseer 1020 Green St. 





Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, LL.D., President. 


Under care of Friends. 


























Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Rentings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes a guarded education, and pre- 
bares for c 


J. RUGENE BAKER, 
INNA W. SPEAKMAN, 
Circulars on application. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Fri 
Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 


chi SOSEPH Ss. “ae Princi 
George School, 


Abington Friends’ eee 


For Boarpinc ann Day Pupis or Bron Sexss. 


Near Jenkintown, Penna., ro miles from Philadel 
Under the care of ‘Abington wee: I Meeting. bes 
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AKE 
GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S. Principal, E. SHOEMAKER, at Sanaa 
enkintown, Pa "North side, just below oth St. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogoniz, Pa. CAROLINE RAU, North side, just below oth St 














PLAIN MILLINERY, 


Removed to 823 Spring Garden Street 
_Free 736 Spring Garden Street. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp Grrts, 
The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 
Cha ppaqua, New’ ork. 


























“OSTEOPATHY. 
EDWARD D. BURLEIGH, 
OstgoraTuic Puysician, 
No. 1537 Chestnut Street, Room 401. 
Hours 9 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. and2to4p.m Consulta- 
tion and examination free. 


Disease Cured by Osteopathy. | 


A System of Natural Healing. Dyspepsia, Rheu- 
matism, and Chronic diseases in general. 


WM. H. HICKOK, M.D., D.O. 
0. 0. STODDARD, E.D., D.O. 


10 @.m. to4 p.m 7 p.m. tog p.m. 
ther hours by appointment, 


554 North 1ith Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 


’ BreadMachine. 


For HovsEHOLD USE 























Friends’ Academy, 


i LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter coilege. 

Terms are moderate — = ot endowment. 

For ars address 
A. DAVIS ACKSON, B.S., Princi 
__' Locust Valley, 2 






































N.Y. 


~SWARTHNORE PREPARATORY SCHOO sam 


(Formerly Swartumors Grammar SCHOOL.) 
New stone buildings ; cottage plan; light, heat, venti- 
ation, and drainage the best ; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthsuiasm. 






































For circulars address Sifts the flour and mixes 
10 Ibs. of best bread in 
ARTHUR "3 a Principal, dae ane ; 








AGENTS WANTED. 


The Oakwood Seminary, Scientific Bread Machine 


Union Sprrincs, N. ¥., east side Cayuga Lake. A 
co-educational boarding-school, under care of Frnends. 
Prepares fer are, technical nen or teaching. 
Terms moderate 

FRANCIS N. *MAXFIE D. “Head Master. 


























CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT 


Undertaker 
and Embaimer 


1728 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 


The Committee on Education of the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B. 
Ambler, A.M. (University of Pennsylvania) Superin- 
tendent of Educational Interests. Committees having 
charge of Friends’ Schools, wishing assistance in securing 
suitable teachers or in other school matters, are invited 
to communicate with him, and ali Friends qualified as 
teachers and desiring positions are invited to register. 
The superintendent will be found in Room 3, Friends’ 
meeting-house, at rsth and Race Streets, each Seventh- 
day, from 9 a.m. tozz a.m. Correspondence should Le 
addressed to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 1g0 N. rsth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. ° 
















TELEPHONE 2-29-38 D. 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 


Please mention Frienps’ INTEx- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in it. This ts of value to us 
and to the advertisers. 


INTELLIGENCER. 











Women’s Coats. 


Our leadership in this department is of 
long standing ; and it is strongly empha- 
sized this season by the self-evident super- 
iority of our offerings, which in variety 
and artistic excellence are even better than 
in former years. These are a few of the 
numbers that are giving us a fast increas- 
ing trade : 

COATS OF BLACK KERSEY—27 inches 
long ; half-fitting back ; broad double- 
breasted front, with two rows of smoked 
pearl buttons ; solid velvet collar, turn- 
back cloth cuffs; revers and bottom of 
coat finished with four rows of stitching 
lined throughout with ex- 
cellent serge . $7. 50 

COATS OF BLACK KERSEY—20 inches 
long ; close-fitting back and double- 
breasted front, with darts and two rows 
of smoked pearl buttons ; collar, revers, 
fronts, bottom, and sleeves finished 
with eight rows of stitching; lined 
throughout with heav 
a ” $8.50 

COATS OF SMOOTH BLACK CHEV- 
IOT—20 inches long; close-fitting 
back, double-breasted front, with darts 
and two rows of silk buttons; stitched 
seams, peau de soie facings and 
revers ; lined throughout 
with satin .a : $10. 00 

COATS OF SMOOTH "BLACK CHEV- 
10T—21 inches long; stylish back, 
double-breasted front, with darts and 
two rows of fancy silk buttons ; stitched 


vers. lined with tefetasilk $13.90 
Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 








- MILTON PHILLIPS 


Ladies’ Fine Custom-made Shoes 


142 South lith Street 
¢ shoes furnished by MRS. S. E. 
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Stint, stint, stint ! 
save ! 

What for ? 

While you are answering this 
question, consider whether less 
saving, united with a policy of 
life insurance, will be more con- 
ducive to the happiness of your 
family and yourself. Consult the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 
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Save, save, 
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Established 1844. 
The Journal 1873. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY GOOD WORDS. 
XLIV. 

THERE ts a law of advance—as infallible as the 
law of gravitation. It is our business to discover it 
and to conform to it, and then the slightest efforts will 
count. Rurus M. Jones. | 


From an editorial in ‘‘ The American Friend."’ 


BE NOBLE. 
‘* For this true nobleness I seek in vain, 

In woman and in man I find it not, 

| almost weary of my earthly lot, 
My life springs are dried up with burning pain.’’ 
Thou find'st it not! I pray thee look again, 

Look inward through the depths of thine own soul, 

How is it with thee? Art thou sound and whole? 
Doth narrow search show thee no earthly stain ? 
BE NOBLE! and the nobleness that lies 
In other men, sleeping, but never dead, 
Will rise in majesty to meet thine own ; 
Then wilt thou see it gleam in many eyes, 
Then will pure light around thy path be shed, 
And thou wilt nevermore be sad and lone. 

—James Russell Lowell. 


OUR CHILDREN AND THE KNOWLEDGE 
OF GOD.' 
BY- EDWARD A. PENNOCK. 
A KNOWLEDGE of God is the basis of all religion ; and 
as religion can in no wise be separated from life, a 
knowledge of God is fundamental in the conduct of 


life. Every man shows in his daily deeds a large 
measure of his idea of God. If his highest good be 
the love of money or power or selfish and sensual en- 
joyment, then is he ignorant of any Divine purpose in 
life. But if he has learned something of the living 
God and is willing to acknowledge Him in all ways, 
then does life take on a new meaning. Henceforth 
all knowledge, every desire, every act, is unified and 
attuned to the one great purpose that he may live the 
Divine life among men. 

Through the ages men have concerned themselves 
with finding out God and stating their ideas about 
Him more than with any other branch of Knowledge, 
and rightly so, since He is the everlasting Reality, the 
underlying and supreme Fact, of the universe. One 
branch of knowledge has been called theology, be 
cause it claimed to consist especially and exclusively 
of what men knew about God. Another branch was 
called philosophy, and it attempted to explain the 
meaning and purpose of life. In modern times has 
arisen a new department of learning which has been 
called science, because it has concerned itself with 
stating what men actually knew from observation 


1 Read at the Western First-day School Union, held at Ercil 


doun, 
Tenth month 18, 1902. , 
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about man and nature, the world and the universe. 
From the beginning the three have been at warfare ; 
have found nothing in common and each has claimed 
that the other was its enemy. But gradually it has 
been dawning upon men that there is a common 
ground, in fact a knowledge that unifies all knowledge. 
Theology is beginning to recognize that God is not 
apart from human life, but directly and personally 
concerned in it as an indwelling love and wisdom. It 
admits now that God did not set the world going and 
then withdraw, but that He is the ever working 
Creator, revealing himself through nature and human 
society in ways that are being discovered by men ot 
science. Likewise does the highest and best philoso- 
phy recognize that the only tenable solution of life’s 
problem is theism, the belief in an immanent God, in 
whose righteous purposes all things are transfigured 
with a celestial glory. Reverently do men of science 
to-day acknowledge that back of all phenomena is a 
Power and Presence, not material but spiritual, so 
near to man, so vital in the world, that it is best de- 
scribed as the Essence in which we live and move and 
have our being. 

Thus at last revelation, speculation, and investiga- 
tion have joined in proclaiming with new authority an 
idea of God that satisfies the deepest longings of the 
soul, the farthest flights of the imagination, the keen- 
est quest of the intellect. This is the God whom Jesus 
called Our Father. Recognizing his sonship, man 
finds in this God his All in all, in whom is life eternal, 
abundant life, the life that has begun here and now 
and will go on in growing richness forever. It is the 
knowledge of this God that I take for my theme to-day 
and reverently attempt to tell how I think we may 
present it to our children as the most important in- 
struction that we have to give them. 

First let me say a word about the qualification of 
the teacher who would successfully impart this knowl- 
edge. All successful teaching requires preparation 
and a foreknowledge of the subject to be taught, and 
there is no exception to be made in the case under 
consideration now. On the contrary, it is pre-emi- 
nently requisite that one speak from experience when 
he would present the truths of the Spirit. In no 
other way can those deeper feelings and perceptions 
be awakened which are essential to a knowledge of 
God. The God we are speaking of now is not a 
theory, but a fact, and they who present Him must 
know Him as such. If you ask how to learn how, I 
would say live the life and we shall know of the doc- 
trine. Act as if the idea we have formed of Him were 
true ; live the Divine life; become a revealer of Him 
in our daily deeds ; thus will our children learn of 
His attributes and be drawn unto Him. 

Before beginning to teach, we ought to have also 
a true conception of the qualifications of our pupils 
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and of what must be accomplished in them, if they 
are to learn as have them. If we to 
teach children the knowledge of God, we must have 
no other thought in our minds than that they are 
fitted by nature and endowment to know Him. The 
conception of God which we are now considering 


we would are 


involves as an inseparable part of it the conception 
that every human soul is a Divine idea, a form for the 
reception and expression of Divine life and power, an 
intelligence capable of knowing Ged and attaining 
conscious union with Him. Poets and philosophers 
have perceived that the young child is the symbol of 
purity, of abundant life, of capacity to be, to enjoy, 
and to grow. The great 
the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

The heaven that lies about us in our infancy, like 
every other heaven, lies mainly within us. 


Teacher said, ‘‘ of such is 


It isa 
heaven of fresh instincts, of faith and fearlessness and 
with all that us. <All uncon- 
sciously the little child knows God. _ Instinctively 
Divine forces play about him and work through him. 
But not him remain There is 
something higher for man than instinct and innocence. 
There is in store for him the conscious us¢ 


oneness surrounds 


we would have so. 
of Divine 
power, a conscious and willing unity with the Divine 
life and purpose. All the splendid powers of intellect 
and reason are to be awakened and trained to their 
crowning attainment, the free and glad presentation of 
the harmony and righteousness that exist in God. 

In the very early years of childhood, the knowl- 
edge of God can only be presented in the concrete, in 
object lessons that teach Divine attributes and foster 
reverence for the good which is everywhere, if we but 
show it to the child. Attempts to teach abstract 
ideas about God will only lead to failure and falsity. 
The Divine instincts in the child must be appealed to ; 
the love of the good, the true, and the beautiful; the 
love of doing good and being kind to others, because 
God is doing this always for us; the delight in being 
useful, because the Divine ideal for every soul is useful 
activity and joyous co-operation with Him in bringing 
Hlis kingdom on the earth. 

By such training in the receptive years of child- 
hood, righteous instincts become self-conscious activi- 
ties. The love of the good and useful develops the 
choice of it and then the will to have it, which is the 
harmonizing of the human will with the Divine will, 
the ultimate of all religion. This end is best accom- 
plished by the Kindergarten as founded by Froebel, 
or by Kindergarten methods, which every mother 
may employ in her own home if the Kindergarten is 
not available. Through the various games, songs, 
gifts, and useful occupations are taught that joy in 
work which gives a purpose and a zest to life; that 
sense of reverence for the high, the pure, the Divine, 
which is a necessity of all development ; that faith in 
the unseen which is needed to make the ideal real. 

Nature affords also a rich storehouse of material 
for teaching the knowledge of God. In our new 
theism, nature the garment of the Almighty, 
instinct with a beauty and power and majesty that 
reveal to us the inexhaustible source of all life. As 
the little child is perfectly at one with nature in all her 
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moods, in fearlessness enjoying them all, so may the 
growing child be kept in touch with her and gradually 
shown that the mysteries of cause and effect, of 
blossom and fruit, of gravitation and cohesion, are 
only symbols of Divine truths. Thus is fostered a 
spiritual fellowship with nature and an appreciation 
of her mysteries, which lead the child to love and 
worship and seek to know the God of nature. 

As unity is the end we are seeking in all our 
religious training, we must seek to establish a bond 
between the child and the animal and human world 
of which he is a member. This bond is the bond of 
sympathy and affection. The more we cultivate the 
love nature of a child, the more do we develop the 
Divine nature in him, for where love is, there God is 
also. The more we broaden his sympathies in a 
healthy way, the more do we enlarge his personality 
and enhance his appreciation of all life. To appreciate 
the sacredness of life, to enter into its joy and sorrow 
and feel a oneness with them, is to know more of God 
and have a larger capacity for expressing Him in our 
relations with our fellows. Nothing else will ever 
bring the kingdom of God in the earth but the realiza- 
tion of the solidarity of the race, the knowledge that 
all society suffers for the ignorance and suffering of 
one individual, and that in some measure as we rise 
towards the Christ ideal do we lift the whole world. 

Fundamental to all this study of nature and cultiva- 
tion of sympathy for animals and men, is the develop- 
ment and training of the imagination. This faculty, 
so often ridiculed and abused, is the Divinest part of 
our intellectual endowment. It is the creative faculty 
itself. It is what fills life with joy and hope and gives 
enthusiasm to the workers who understand its magic 
power. Without the vision the people perish. The 
realm of the imagination is the spiritual realities which 
are back of all appearances. What the poet dreams 
to-day, the man of action makes possible to-morrow. 
Without the imagination we cannot understand a 
fellow-man ; we need its transforming power to show 
us the forces that play in his nature and see through 
all his true self and sympathize with that. We need 
the imagination to make life tolerable. It transforms 
what otherwise would seem sordid and petty. It sees 
the hard facts of life in their eternal and supernal 
significance. If without it we can neither understand 
men nor life, how can we understand and know God, 
unless we cultivate the spiritual vision? ‘ Our ideals 
are God's realities.’’ Implant lofty ideals ; stimulate 
an abiding faith in them ; teach the children that thus 
do they become actual. So shall the invisible God 
become the supreme Reality, the All in all. 

Nurtured and trained as we have outlined, and 
surrounded by the still more potent silent influences of 
a Godly home, the child will soon be ready to under- 
stand and accept what we have to tell him about God. 
He will know what we mean when we say that our 
Heavenly Father is the invisible source of all life ; that 
he is an omnipresent Love, who nurtures and cares 
for us so wisely and so well that we may trust Him 
without fear or doubt for the guidance of our lives ; 
that this guidance is to be found in the secret place of 
the Most High, the stillness of the human soul. It 





will not be difficult to show him how to seek this 
guidance by turning within and waiting in expectant 
silence till it come. He may be inspired with a passion 
for perfection by telling him of the possibilities of his 
own nature, because it is really one with this infinite 
source of love, wisdom, and power. Hold up 
continually this best in the child and fill him with 
admiration for it in others also. Teach him to seek 
it always, instead of looking for the evil and imperfect. 
Thus are we seeking the kingdom of God, the dominion 
of the good as a living reality in the world. We are 
told that when we become conscious of this kingdom 
and abide in this consciousness, all things are ours. 
Teach the child thus to idealize himself and his 
associates, that thereby he may be continually 
acknowledging the omnipresent God. Show him that 
all things grow through use and that our Divine 
nature will grow until it dominates the whole being. 
Above all show him that fear, anxiety, anger, all 
disturbing emotions, separate us from the Divine 
Presence, and shut off our help and strength. In short, 
in every way possible lift into perfect consciousness 
the presentiments of unity with an infinite Goodness, 
which presentiments are the source of all human 
desire, striving, aspiration, and growth. 
Supplementary to the personal search after the 
knowledge of God, nothing will be more helpful than 
to study the experiences of the seekers after God in all 
ages. Since God is no respecter of persons, we are 
assured that all may know Him, each in his own way, 
but in the degree of closeness that is made possible by 
faithfulness. Especially is it profitable that we should 
encourage our children in the study of the life of the 
one man who knew God the best of all and who stands 
as His highest revelation, Jesus the Christ. Wonder- 
fully helpful is this unique personality when presented 
as a friend and brother, who through faithfulness unto 
death achieved in life and death a power and influence 
for righteousness absolutely unparalleled. Next in 
value to biography is the philosophy of history. _ It is 
largely by a comparative study of God’s ways of dealing 
with men and nations in the past, that we learn what 
is His purpose for His world. Slow and painful is 
the process, but a new order of society is being born, 
a republic of God, a Divine Commonwealth, in which 
all shall work for each and each for all under the 
guidance of a righteous purpose. The seers and 
prophets and poets of all time have given us freely of 
their knowledge of God as seen by the spiritual vision. 
Let us draw from them all that meets the witness for 
truth in our own souls and thus encourage our children 
to do likewise. Modern science has given us a new 
Scriptures, for it has set down with impartial accuracy 
an account of God’s way of doing things. If used 
reverently and with a spiritual insight, we may draw 
from it inspiration in the conduct of life, and knowledge 
that will help us to live in harmony with Divine laws. 
Let me briefly summarize a paper which is now 
growing long, but which cannot hope to be more than 
suggestive. It seems to me that the one essential in 
all teaching of the knowledge of God is to emphasize 
in every true way the reality of the unseen forces. It 
is because we live in externals, in the seeking and 
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enjoyment and the fear of material things that we know 
not God, that we grow weary and cold and discouraged. 
Fill a soul with a realization of the invisible ; reveal 
to him its attributes and purposes ; teach him how to 
summon its aid and become an instrument of it ; show 
him its omnipresence and his unity with it ; and you 
have given him the secret of immortal life, the life that 
is not meat and drink, but righteousness and peace 
and joy in the holy Spirit which is within him and all 
about him. And this is the knowledge of God. 


“ PENN’S” ESTIMATE OF HOWARD 
M. JENKINS. 
From the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 

In the death of Howard M. Jenkins the members of 
the Society of Friends have lost a useful and intelli- 
gent spokesman in literature and the press. It was 
one of the caprices of fate that he should have been 
marked for a swift and violent taking off such as 
might have been expected of some daring and adven- 
turesome spirit. Few men are more circumspect in 
their habits than he was, less prone to hazardous or 
foolhardy exploits, and more exact in their constancy 
to simple, temperate, and wholesome ways of living. 
He was exempt from most of those weaknesses which 
tend to shorten life and was habituated to most of 
those practices which are supposed to prolong it. At 
the age of sixty he seemed to be one that might 
gently and steadily pass to the years of the octoge- 
narian in the soberness and calmness of his pursuits. 
The philosophy and the teachings of his sect leave no 
room for repining over the mysterious strokes of even 
the most tragic visitation; he was one, too, of a class 
of men whose general lives are such that they need 
no special preparation for the day when the great 
shadow may fall upon them. 

Mr. Jenkins was ambitious years ago of a career 
in the press. He served several daily journals at 
various times with not a little professional credit. 
He wrote in the spirit of a man who felt that in his 
pen lay the power of moral and political reform. 
There were no visions or revolutions in his thoughts 
and his temperament was more sober than glowing, 
but his instincts turned him toward the direction of 
ideals and he had been trained in the strict schools of 
plain and conscientious speaking. It was not always 
easy for him to adapt himself to the service of a call- 
ing in which the versatile gift is pre-eminent as a 
requisite and in which there is much contact with 
themes and events and persons unsympathetic to a 
mind like his. Into it he carried the sense of duty 
which he had been taught to contemplate and emulate 
as a youth among the anti-slavery Quakers. 

His information was considerable ; his intellectual 
stamina was above that of the average writer for the 
press ; his literary equipment was extensive ; and he 
was not without a shrewd insight into public affairs. 
But his tastes and his aims were not entirely compati- 
ble with the broad function of journalism as an 
impartial narrator of all the facts and ideas of the day 
which may have an interest for the human mind. He 
could not bring himself readily to discuss, much less 
to master, the presentation of subjects which did not 
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have a personal concern for himself, and with those 
which did concern him he was usually most at home 
when he was dealing with them from the standpoint 
of a moralist. 

Probably the service in which, as an editor, he was 
happiest, and in which the bent of his mind had its 
natural play, was in conducting the Frienps’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, as he had done for many years past. This 
did not keep him conspicuously before the public eye, 
but that was a consideration to which time, as well as 
the religious restraint he imposed upon vanity, had 
made him indifferent. There he could write freely in 
accord with his principles and convictions in reaching 
a comparatively small but highly intelligent body of 
readers. It would be difficult to name more than two 
or three pens which were equal to his among the 
Quakers of either branch in Pennsylvania in expound- 
ing their tenets and advocating their interests in an 
enlightened and effective fashion. He was not narrow 
or over-conservative, and he had the sense to recognize 
that virtue may exist even among the worldly. But 
all that is essential and noble in the doctrine of the 
Inner Light, all that is worthy in the examples of 
good men and women who have found spiritual com- 
fort in it, all its history and traditions, were very dear 
to him; and he taught well how Quakerism in its 
best estate might still survive the changes in modern 
habits. 

Hardly less earnest than his performance of his 
duty as a literary champion of the Friends, and, in 
fact, to some extent a part of it, was his love of 
historical study. His contributions to that depart- 
ment of literature were singularly painstaking and 
accurate. He had the ability to make them, and 
probably, too, all that he wrote, more attractive to the 
general reader. He seemed, however, to avoid 
sedulously all the graces of style except clearness and 
simplicity ; and this I have little doubt that he did as 
a matter of principle in accord with his Quaker educa- 
tion. Precision, truth, was the one object he had in 
mind, anda writer who “ colored”’ his text was to him 
a moral offender. His patience was always vexed at 
any exhibition of rhetorical display, and the perversion 
or the sacrifice of a fact in order to score merely a 
literary point would excite his indignation, for which 
he had no inconsiderable capacity when he was 
moved to righteous anger. It was thus that he felt 
himself aggrieved when he read ‘‘Hugh Wynne.” 
He found in it some anachronisms and other misstate- 
ments, and he also took exceptions to its estimates of 
Quaker character. It was from him that Dr. Mitchell 
received the sharpest criticism that was passed upon 
him in connection with the authorship of this novel. 

One of his important works was his account of the 
family of William Penn. Into this book he gathered, 
in orderly and systematic form, together with many 
citations and explanations, all the salient facts con- 
cerning the ancestry of the Founder and his descend- 
ants. The limit of the quiet zeal in his nature was 
reached whenever this subject or a kindred one came 
before him. Some time ago I wrote in these columns 
an account of a visit I made into the lonely valley in 
England where the Founder lies in the humble little 
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graveyard at Jordans. It was only a simple narra- 
tive of a journey which very few Americans take, but 
the honest Jenkins wrote me a congratulatory letter 
as if a great discovery had been made, and assuring 
me how it had impressed the scene on his mind. Like 
all good Quakers, there was no hero worship in him, 
but he had come to feel as if the historic memory of 
the Founder was under his special protection. Indeed, 
the range of his knowledge of the history of both the 
city and the State was very wide, and the public would 
have known more of it, and of him, too, had he been 
a more aspiring man so far as concerned the mere 
obtrusion of his name. 

There is another book in which he was not alto- 
gether indisposed to take pride. This is the history, 
or Historical Collections, as he called it, of Gwynedd, 
his native home. There, in that Montgomery county 
part of the famous Welsh tract, his forbears had 
settled in the eighteenth century among the sturdy 
Quakers who came out of Wales. It is surprising 
how a township could be made to yield so much of 
valuable and interesting history as Gwynedd did in the 
labor of love which he gave to its exploration. The 
late Charles Roberts, who was not unlike him in many 
tastes and some points of character, was one of his 
friends who took a deep interest in this book. The 
style in which it is written is not only simple, but 
pleasing, showing Mr. Jenkins at his best as a writer 
and indicating what he could have done had he been 
inclined to be more attentive to his manner and less 
to his matter. His historical method, he said, was to 
begin with the patient accumulation of the facts at 
first hand and to draw no conclusions until the facts 
had been sincerely and faithfully studied in all their 
bearings. 

Once or twice lately we have had occasion to 
mention here his monograph on the mother of Lincoln. 
His interest in the subject was excited in the course of 
his Gwynedd studies. Thus an ancestor of the 
celebrated Daniel Boone, of Kentucky, was among 
the Quakers of the Gwynedd Meeting, and the 
Lincolns, who intermarried repeatedly with the Boones, 
were represented at Gwynedd by Mordecai Lincoln, 
great-great-grandfather of Abraham Lincoln. Curi- 
ously enough, Nancy Hanks, his mother, had a Welsh 
ancestress at Gwynedd, and so it was that Mr. Jenkins 
was moved to examine into the whole question of 
the martyred President's origin. 

He wrote much, did this truth-seeking Friend, but 


every line as if the eye of his great Taskmaster were 
looking on. 


From the American Friend, Philadelphia. 
Howarp M. Jenkins, who has been suddenly removed 
by death, was a man of unusual qualities, whose 
influence has been felt in all the varied forms of activity 
in which his busy life was occupied. He was first of 
all a person whose solidity and calm judgment were 
universally recognized. The Friends of his own body 
fortunately fully appreciated him, and his services to 
this body can hardly be overestimated. He was an 
important factor in every large undertaking among his 
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own people, and whenever and wherever he spoke his 
words carried weight. He was respected and beloved, 
too, by many members of our body, and he did as 
much or more than any other person to remove the 
scars of the past. He will be missed in the city, in 


numerous forms of philanthropic work, and in an 
unspeakable measure in the Society to which he was 
most deeply attached by bonds of blood and faith. 


Friends’ Scripture Lessons. 
NEW TESTAMENT SERIES.—No. 309. 
THE FULFILLER OF PROPHECY. 

GOLDEN TEXT.—Ye search the scriptures fur in them ye 

think ye have eternal life ; but these are they that 

bear witness of me.—John, v., 39. 

Before study of the Lesson read Matthew, ii., 1-23. 
WE have seen that the gospels, Matthew’s especially, 
regard Jesus as one come to fulfill the prophecies of 
the Messianic kingdom. Matthew finds predictions of 
his miraculous birth (i., 23), of his birth-place (ii., 6), 
of a journey to Egypt (ii., xv), of John, the forerunner 
(iii., 1), of the power of Jesus in healing disease (viii., 
17) of various events of his life (xii., 18, etc., xiii., 14, 
etc., xv., 8, etc., xxi, 5-12, etc., etc.), and some of 
the circumstances of his death (xxvi., 31, xxvii, 9). 
The other gospels present the same idea, though less 
prominently, adding even some prophecies not 
mentioned by Matthew. In all this we have a con- 
fusion of prophesy with prediction which has been 
repeated in every generation, including our own. 

A prophet is not a foreteller, but a mouthpiece of 
the Creator. The great revelations of God have 
never been the unimportant details of future events ; 
they are the great foundation principles of righteous- 
ness—the inevitable consequences of sin, of repent- 
ence, of loyal obedience. Prophecy has frequently 
taken the external form of prediction ; its essence, how- 
ever, is never a mere sequence of events but is a 
‘bearing witness to the truth.”’ 

The superstitious view of the Hebrew scriptures 
and of some parts of the New Testament as well, has 
had a most unfortu :ate influence on the development 
of Christianity,—an influence which is not yet fully 
outlived. If it is once assumed that the Bible con- 
tains minute predictions of future events the minds of 
those who study it are naturally turned to the identi- 
fying and verifying of such predictions. There is no 
limit-to the vagaries—some petty, some altogether 
evil—which prying human minds may read into the 
scriptures and seek to enforce upon others. We are 
so constituted that we are easily turned away from 
the often monotonous and difficult task of keeping 
our own spirits in tune with the spirit of the Most 
High, to the more exciting and interesting task of 
proving our interpretations of prophecy. It is so 
much easier to marshal texts in self convincing array 
than to keep alive in our souls the love of God and 
the love of man. The rabbis claimed to prove that 
the world was to last six thousand years because 
creation occupied six days and “a thousand years in 
thy sight are but as yesterday”’ (Ps xc., 4). They 
believed that the Messianic kingdom would last four 








hundred years because the psalmist says “make us 
glad according to the days wherein thou hast afflicted 
us’’; and as tradition made the period of the Egypt- 
ian bondage or “‘ affliction” four hundred years there- 
fore four hundred years would of course be the period 
of especial happiness. 

So when the prophets in their perennial hopefulness, 
with living faith in the final supremacy of good in 
God’s world, proclaimed an approaching day when 
God’s king should rule everywhere, filling in the 
picture with familiar conceptions of kingship, their 
followers let the details hide the living truth, looking 
for another and greater David or Solomon. Even a 
mistaken translation may be made the basis of such 
misconception. An ancient prophecy of Isaiah reaches 
us in vague form proclaiming that a young woman 
should bear a child which should see the land desolate 
before it could tell good from evil. It seems, as nearly 
as we can estimate the circumstances, to be a prediction 
of war and desolation, based on the conditions of the 
time and especially on the faults of the king (Isaiah, 
vii., 14). As a prediction it failed; for the king’s 
policy succeeded temporarily. As a prophecy it was 
true in that suffering alike of innocent and guilty is an 
inevitable sequence of wrong doing. But the word 
“young woman’ was mistranslated “ virgin” and on 
this mistake the simple-minded Christians of the first 
century built up an elaborate theory. Another prophet 
deals not with the ultimate glory of God’s kingdom 
but with the earthly fate of his messengers. They are 
men of sorrows, acquainted with grief; they are led 
to slaughter; they suffer for the transgressions of 
others ; by their.sufferings we, the sinners are healed 
(Isaiah, liii). Again is the interpretation presented in 
an elaborate theory in which the return of God’s 
children to their Father’s house is presented as a kind 
of bargain and sale process wholly incongruous with 
the nature of one who yearns for his children and waits 
always in love for the return of those who go astray. 

Jesus indeed “fulfilled’”’ the Scriptures. He 
inaugurated “the kingdom” in which righteousness 
revealed direct from God is king of each soul—a 
kingdom whose final greatness no symbolism drawn 
from human splendors can overstate. He was in-very 
truth born into sonship to God by the supreme relation 
of spiritual likeness. He came, we cannot doubt, a 
messenger by whose sufferings humanity has been 
healed, by whose life and death the world has been 
led toward God. He bore our griefs, he was bruised 
for our iniquities. So fulfilled he that which was 
spoken by the prophets. He was king and servant, 
son of God and of man, lamb of sacrifice and the 
Messiah, “‘ the anointed "’ of the Most High. Our faith 
alike in prophets and in the fulfiller of prophecy must 
show itself in a like faithful and unbiased outlook on 
things as they are, avoiding on the one hand a false, 
so-called optimism which calls black, white, and wrong, 
right, and on the other an atheistic pessimism which 
assumes that God’s plans have failed because they 
work out slowly or because we do not fully understand 
his ways. 


(“‘/nternational’’ Text Study on page bg.) 
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THE BAPTISM OF SORROW. 
Tue literature of the human race shows that sunshine 
and associated in the 
When the sky is clear and the 
landscape bright the step has an added buoyancy and 
the face wears a gladder smile. 


happiness have ever been 


general thought. 


And yet when the 
sun is high in the heavens and pours the full power of 
his rays upon us we welcome the cloud that hides his 
face for a season, and seek the shadows cast by rocks 
and trees, and when there has been a long season of 
sunshine, and the rain comes down in torrents, satura- 
ting the thirsty earth, we welcome the refreshing 
water and realize that rain is necessary to life and 
growth as well as sunshine. 

Persons who have not had the deep experiences of 
life are apt to speak of those whose family circle is 
unbroken, into whose lives no great grief has ever 
come, as being especially blessed by Providence ; but 
the closest acquaintance with the divine Power that 
overrules our liyes comes to us in the midst of 
bereavement. When friend who was 
nearest and dearest, upon whom the heart depended 
for counsel, sympathy, and love, is taken away by 
death, the sense of dependence upon the tenderest of 
all friends is greater than ever before, and out of the 
depths of human 


the human 


anguish ascends the cry, “O 
Father, give me strength to go on with life’s duties !”’ 

No one who utters this prayer in all sincerity ever 
makes the appeal in vain. The sense of loss is not 
taken away, the vacant chair will always remain 
vacant, and there will ever continue the human long- 
ing for ‘‘ the touch of a vanished hand, and the sound 
of a voice that is still;'’ but through it all there will 
be the consciousness of a strengthening Presence, and 
one who has passed through this baptism of sorrow 
will never doubt that God is, and that He comforts 
those that put their trust in Him. 

The baptism of sorrow gives added tenderness to 
the heart that has received it. If we want sympathy 
in times of mourning we turn instinctively to the 
friends who have been down in the deep waters and 
have passed through them strengthened and purified. 
There is less of selfishness in the lives of those who 


have given up one or more of their dear ones into the 


keeping of the Father, saying in their hearts, “‘ Thy 
will, not mine, be done.” 

After the first shock of grief has passed there 
grows a feeling of gratitude for the beautiful lives that 
have been lived in our midst, and a consciousness, 
increasing in strength day by day, that those who are 
no longer with us in the flesh are still a part of our 
very selves. Their faith in us and love for us, their 
desires for our welfare, their opinions concerning right 
and duty, remain with us influencing our lives and 
helping to shape our characters. 

‘* Alike are life and death 
When life in death survives, 
And the uninterrupted breath 
Inspires a thousand lives.”’ 

Dr. NEWELL DwiGuTt HILL Is, the popular pastor of 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, in a recent sermon touched upon 
a very vital point, leading to what he calls the ‘social 
deterioration "' of our times. He most pathetically says : 

‘* Oh, the recklessness of young men and the carelessness 
and frivolity of young women who go to the marriage altar 
to-day ! Young people have cometo my study to be married, 
and when | have taken the young woman aside and talked to 
her about the seriousness and solemnity of the step she was 
taking, she has said, ‘ Oh, well, when | get tired of him, I can 
easily have it all dissolved.’ "’ 

Can we wonder at the frequency of divorces when conditions 
like this exist, and we cannot doubt his statement. There is 
too much thoughtless badinage used in connection with this 
sacred subject. Our Friendly advices on marriage should be 
early instilled into the minds of our young people. 

Our Society has been singularly free from many ill-assorted 
marriages and consequently almost no divorces. And this 
has come largely from the sober view taken of this sacred 
connection. Let us renew our diligence both inside, and 
without our borders, to treat not lightly, but reverently, this 
tie that is so essential to home and happiness. 


WE read with interest the opinions of the one hundred 
eminent authorities on pathological research who have been 
in session in Berlin discussing the nature and treatment of 
consumption. Dr. Van Rynn, of Brussels, stated that because 
of the notification of consumption cases to the health authorities 
in New York, the consumptive death rate in that city has 
decreased 30 per cent. in a few years. In England, on the 
other hand, compulsory notification has been found impossible 
because public opinion is against interfering with the sanitary 
conditions of houses. 


University, was for many years at the head of the Wharton 
School of Finance and Economy, connected with the University 
of Pennsylvania. He was also the first president of the 
American Society for the Extension of University Teaching, 
and since 1896 has been at the head of the University Extension 
Department of the University of Chicago. He is a member 
of several learned societies and has written monographs on 
many subjects, ranging from the care of forests to the theory 
of the single tax. 


Among the papers of Howard M. Jenkins is a letter to him 
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from Prof. James, dated Eighth month 5, 1895, referring to 
the ‘‘ interesting and valuable address '’ delivered by him at 
Valley Forge, and urging him to bring out a volume upon 
Philadelphia and its environs in the Revolution. The letter 
says, ‘‘l am sure that a volume containing an accurate and 
scientific account of the campaigns, relieved. by the gossipy 
remarks which you introduced in the close of your address, 
would be very acceptable indeed.”’ 


SOME time ago two negroes in Mississippi were put to 
death by a mob because they were reported to have ‘‘ made 
insulting remarks about some white men."’ After they were 
dead proof of their innocence was produced. It is a slight 
mitigation of this distressing affair that the Grand Jury of 
Attala county, Mississippi, has indicted white 
men for lynching these two negroes. 
white 
punished it will indicate that public sentiment in that part of 


twenty-five 
If any or all otf these 


men are ever brought to trial and appropriately 


the South is improving. We hope we may see it. 


BIRTHS. 

HALLOWELL.- At Philadelphia, Tenth month 20, 
1902, to William S. and Anna J. F. Hallowell, a son, who-is 
named William Satterthwaite Hallowell, Jr. 

LUKENS.—On Eighth month 23, 1902, at Roanoke, 
Virginia, to Charles Teas and Lucy C. Lukens, a daughter, 
who is named Nancie Emily. 

WALTON.—Near Kennett Square, Pa., Tenth month 7, 
1go2, to W. M. and E. S. Walton, a son, who is named 
Morris Marshall Walton. 


MARRIAGES. 

DUTTON—SMEDLEY.—In Willistown, Pa., Tenth 
month 21, 1902, at the home of the bride, Lauretta, daughter 
of Lewis V. and Selina C. Smedley, and John F. Dutton, of 
New York City, son of James B. and Melissa M. Dutton. 
The marriage was accomplished under the care of Goshen 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

MICHENER—LIVEZEY.—On Tenth month 1, 1902, at 
the home of the bride's parents at Mount Royal, N. J., under 
the care of Woodbury, N. J., Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
Mary Elma, daughter of Joseph B. and Elma H. Livezey, and 
Elwood Harris Michener, son of Tacy Hallowell and the late 
FE. H. Michener, of Philadelphia. 


DEATHS. 
MORRIS.—On First-day, the 12th of Tenth month, 1902, 
at his residence near Cambridge City, Ind., John C. Morris, 


son of Thomas B. and Susan H. Morris, in the 44th year of | 


his age ; a member of Milford Monthly Meeting. 


PAXSON.—Tenth month 18, 1902, at his home near 
Holicong, Pa., Albert S. Paxson, son of Thomas and Ann J. 


Paxson, and a brother of Edward M. Paxson, formerly Chief | 


Justice of Pennsylvania, aged 80 years. 

SIMPSON.—At Friends’ Boarding Home, in Newtown, 
Bucks county, Tenth month 21, 1902, after a brief illness, 
Mary Simpson, in her g8th year. 

She was a member of Falls Monthly Meeting and was 
interred in the graveyard at that place. 

Mary Simpson was born near Fallsington, Pa., Eighth 
month 10, 1805. She was the eldest of the six children of 
James and Susanna (Satterthwaite) Simpson and survived 
them all. Her father, James Simpson, was a well known 
minister of the Society of Friends seventy-five years ago, and 
was a relative of Ulysses Simpson Grant, who was for two 
terms president of the United States. Her mother was 
Susanna Satterthwaite, a descendant from William Satter- 
thwaite, who was an ancestor of John Bright the great English 
statesman of the last century, consequently she was related to 
both of these and also to John William Graham, of Manches- 
ter, England, who a few weeks ago, when in America, made 
her an interesting visit on account of relationship. 
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SOCIETY NOTES. 
A FULL report of the early sessions of Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting arriving too late for this week's issue, will appear in 
next week's paper. 

Owing to the inauguration of President Swain, at Swarth- 
more, the Fall Conference of Young Friends’ Associations 
will be postponed until Twelfth month 6. President Swain 
will address one of the sessions on ‘‘A View of Nature and the 
Bible."’ A member of the Baltimore Association will read a 
paper on ‘‘ The Influence of High Thinking on the Stability 
of Character."’ The Conference will be held in Philadelphia, 
at Fifteenth and Race streets, unless an invitation should be 
extended to hold it elsewhere. 

The College Park Association of Friends will hold its 
Twenty-seventh semi-annual meeting at San José, Cal., on 
Eleventh month 1, 1g02. In the morning the meeting for wor 
ship will be followed by a short business session. In the 
afternoon Joel Bean will read a paper on ‘‘ John Bellows, 
Archeologist and Philanthopist,’" and Edwin D. Starbuck a 
paper on ‘‘ The Religion of Youth,’’ after which there will be 
a discussion. All interested are cordially invited to attend 
both meetings and partake of the mid-day lunch. 


Meetings of 
held as follows : 

Nine Partners 
Eleventh month 3. 

Philadelphia ‘ 
month 4. 

Abington 
month 6. 

Duanesburg Quarterly Meeting, Chatham, N. Y., Eleventh 
month 7. 

Miami Quarterly Meeting, Waynesville, Indiana, Eleventh 
month 8. 

Salem Quarterly Meeting, West Ohio, Eleventh month 8. 

Baltimore Quarterly Meeting, Little Falls, Maryland, 
Eleventh month to. 

Shrewsbury and Plainfield Half Yearly 
field, Eleventh month 13. 


Friends during the next two weeks will be 


Half Yearly Meeting, Oswego, N. 


uarterly Meeting, Race Street, Eleventh 


Quarterly Meeting, Byberry, Pa., Eleventh 


Meeting, Plain 


Allen and Sarah B. Flitcraft, of Chester, Pa., have obtained 
a minute from their monthly meeting setting them at liberty 
to attend Fairfax Quarterly Meeting, to be held next month at 
Washington, D. C. 


The )outh's Companion, in commenting on a request made 
at the Conference at Asbury Park that Friends would remove 
their hats, accompanied by the remark -that the retention of 
the hat is no longer a matter of principle, says: ‘‘ In any 
condition of life, inflexible principles gain rather than lose by 
being clothed in flexible manners. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
ITER OF SYMPATHY 
INTELLIGENCI 


\ Li 
Editors FRIENDS 
As great a failure asthe pen may be in great 
shock and our deep feelings of sadness when the news of the 
death of our dear friend Howard M. Jenkins came to us, yet 


expressing the 


the pen must be used asthe best means at our command ; and 
using it thus through the columns of what seems sv largely his 
own work appears the best way of reaching all with whom we 
eel so much sympathy. 

First, of course we think of the dear wife and family to 
whom it must seem almost irreparable, that without a mo 
ment’s warning or a parting word the loving husband and af 
fectionate father must be forever gone; but yet midst this 
great sadness they have much to comfort them, for such 
a life of useful, loving service in sharing the burdens as 


husband and true helpmeet in the hcme, helping to so mould 


| the lives of those entrusted to the united care of father and 


mother, that these may, and already are pursuing life's duties 
with that character of manhood and womanhood grown from 
early example and influence. 
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Then secondly, we have imagined, as best we could, the 
almost heartrending feelings of our dear friend, I. H. Clothier, 
who in his powerless condition must be an eye witness and 
then be the bearer of the sad tidings. 

Then we have entered into much sympathy with our dear 
friends the associate editors, now well advanced in life, who 
have met in the editors’ office for many years, with no light 
task, to select and arrange matter suitable to go out to the 
world representing a people noted for a high profession of 
religious thought. 

And lastly our Society loss ; the first thought that came 
to us away in our Canadian home was that we cannot 
spare him, but of course we must, and can but share in the 
feeling of universal loss that is not only national but interna- 
tional ; for his influence has perhaps more than that of any 
other individual served to bring about a larger and more 
friendly acquaintance between English and American Friends. 

And now we ask who will take the place of so able a 
worker ; yet we are trustful in the thought that some one will 
be found, who like him, and all faithful servants, will grow in 
ability commensurate with the task. 


Tenth month 22. 


IsAAC WILSON. 


tHE SCHOFIELD SCHOOL. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

Schofield School has started another year's work. Overa 
hundred are in attendance and the number will soon be 
doubled, as the crops are nearly gathered. There has been 
an unusual amount of sickness during the summer and many 
doctor bills for them to pay. 

The most pitiful things are the letters from the young 
women asking us to let them work their way through. We 
cannot take them without student aid. Forty dollars will 
put a girl through the term, but she will woré out that amount. 
All have to work for it. 

We greatly need barrels of clothing ; nearly everything 
was sold during the summer by my faithful colored cook Ann 
Hammonds. She paid all freight and other bills, and had put 
in the bank $307 from the sales. This money we needed at 
once for lumber, lime, paint, and tools ; we had to have $75 
worth of tools in the carpenter shop for a larger class there ; 
a machine and that amount of material in other shops. To 
teach six industries requires money. 

Sickness and an accident made the days full of work, and 
the great loss of our Trustee and dear friend Howard M. 
Jenkins keeps a deep sorrow in the heart of 


MARTHA SCHOFIELD. 
Aitken, S. C., Tenth month 22, 1002. 


LETTER FROM ABBY D. MUNRO 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

I feel so shocked and grieved at the sad news of Howard 
M. lenkins’s death, which | learned upon opening the last 
INTELLIGENCER. Sucha useful life to end so suddenly. | try 
to trace the hand of God in all the events of life, but it seems 
hard in a case like this. Itis one of life's many unaccountable 
things. We can only say what is probably in so many hearts 
—another good, just man gone home to his reward. 

What a blow to his family and immediate friends, and | 
think of them with a great deal of sympathy. And I realize, 
now, how much I had learned to depend upon him, since the 
loss of Henry M. Laing asa friend and helper. Then I felt 
as if my main prop was gone, and now I feel much in the 
same way, for he has proved himself of late years, a staunch 
friend of this school, and always ready to assist or advise 
when applied to, and I had learned to esteem him highly. I 
hardly know to whom to go in Philadelphia now in business 
matters. He filled so many places so admirably, who will 
succeed him ? 

School has opened very auspiciously. According to the 
accounts given, all the schools for white and colored in this 
section are full to overflowing. I think it is so everywhere. 
The matter of educating the children is kept continually before 
the people, so that interest is not allowed to lag. 

Mt. Pleasant, S. C., Tenth month 21, 1902. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


A SCHOLAR’'S ESTIMATE OF GEORGE FOX. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

If you have not already seen Professor William James's very 
interesting volume (Gifford lectures, 1901-1902) on ‘* The 
varieties of religious experience : a study of human nature,”’ 
I think you will be interested in the following. It occurs in 
the first lecture, on ‘‘ Religion and Neurology,’’ page 7. In 
speaking of persons who, in exclusively pursuing a religious 
life, frequently fall into trances, hear voices, see visions, etc., 
he says : 

‘« If you ask for a concrete example, there can be no better 
one than is furnished by the person of George Fox. The 
Quaker religion which he founded is something which it is 
impossible to over-praise. In a day of shams, it was a religion 
of veracity rooted in spiritual inwardness, and a return to 
something more like the original gospel truth than men had 
ever known in England. So far as our Christian sects to-day 
are evolving into liberality, they are simply reverting in essence 
to the position which Fox and the early Quakers so long ago 
assumed. No one can pretend for a moment that in point of 
sagacity and capacity Fox's mind was unsound. Everyone 
who confronted him personally, from Oliver Cromwell down 
to county magistrates and jailers, seems to have acknowledged 
his superior power. Yet from the point of view of his nervous 
constitution, Fox was a psychopath or détraqué of the deepest 
dye.”’ 

"ahaa a clue for discovering the ‘‘ greatest need of the 
Society of Friends '’ to-day, and of other religious organizations 
as well, may be found in this sentence of the above paragraph : 
‘‘In a day of shams, it was a religion of veracity rooted in 
spiritual inwardness, and a return to something more like the 
original gospel truth than men had ever known in England.’’ 

Very truly yours, 
SAMUEL H. RANCK. 


“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 
Lesson No. 42. Eleventh month 9g. 
JOSHUA’S PARTING ADVICE. 


GOLDEN TExT.—Choose you this day whom ye will serve.— 
Joshua, xxiv., 15. 

The Scripture of the Lesson is Joshua, xxiv., 14-25. 
Arter the appointment of the six cities of refuge, forty 
and eight cities were given by lot out of the inheri- 
tance of the other tribes to the Levites. The Israel- 
ites had now come into possession of the land toward 
which they had been looking during their forty years, 
wanderings. The people who occupied this land had 
been overcome, “ and there stood not a man of all their 
enemies before them.”’ The Reubenites, the Gadites, 
and the half tribe of Manasseh occupied the land on 
the east side of the Jordan; and that their children 
might know that they and the Israelites that dwelt on 
the other side of the stream were one people and wor- 
shipped the same God they built an altar by the river, 
saying, ‘It is a witness between us that Jehovah is God.”’ 

After they had dwelt in peace for a long time 
Joshua “ waxed old,’ and realizing that his end was 
near, he called together the elders and judges and 
other leaders, that he might give them his parting 
message. He reminded his people of the goodness of 
God and assured them that as long as they obeyed 
His commandments they should possess the land. 
Our lesson ends with a solemn promise of the people 
to Joshua, ‘“‘ The Lord our God will we serve, and 
unto his voice will we hearken.”” Then a stone was 
set up in Shechem to be a witness of their covenant. 
Soon after this Joshua died and was buried in the 
border of his inheritance, in the hill country of 
Ephraim. 
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The alternatives that Joshua placed before the Is- 
raelites are before us all continually. We must choose, 
every day that we live, whether we will work with 
God or against Him ; it may even be that the choice 
must not only be made “ this day,” but many times 
during the day, as it is quite possible for us to serve 
God one hour and hinder him the next. 

There are great crises in life when the choice be- 
comes of especial importance ; when the individual 
realizes that he stands at the parting of the ways and 
that the decision made in one brief hour will affect the 
whole after life either for good or ill. But if in one 
of these supreme moments, he makes the choice of 
Joshua and decides that, come what may, he and his 
house will serve the Lord, he has but chosen the path 
in which he will walk ; the act of making the choice 
does not overcome all the obstacles in the way that 
leads to righteousness. 

Having resolved to do things that are right we 
frequently find it difficult to decide what is right. Our 
actions reach out in so many directions, and the con- 
sequences of an act that seems right in itself may 
bring so much trouble to those we love, that it is 
difficult to reach a decision. In straits like these we 
may seek the counsel of those whom we deem wiser 
and better than ourselves, but the important thing is 
to put away all selfish thoughts, draw close to God in 
quiet communion, and await his guidance. 

We err more frequently, however, from lack of 
the will to do the right than from lack of knowledge. 
We have an hour at our disposal, and instead of doing 
the work that ought to be done in that hour we put it 
off until some other time, choosing something that re- 
quires less self-denial. Every time that we make a 
choice of this kind we check our spiritual progress ; 
every time that we resist the temptation we grow 
stronger to perform the next duty. It is a good rule, 
if we have several tasks to do, and may select our own 
time for doing them, to perform the most disagreeable 
one first, and then all the others will be easier. 

Those who steadfastly resolve that throughout 
their lives they will work with God, as far as their 
human limitations permit, will find that God is work- 
ing in and through them, and will often be surprised 
that they are made strong enough to achieve results 
that seemed to them impossible. When a huge rock 
is resting on the side of a mountain it would take a 
strong derrick and a powerful engine to lift it twenty 
feet higher, while the pressure of a man’s hand would 
send it crashing tothe bottom. There isa spiritual law 
corresponding to the law of gravitation that gives mo 
mentum to righteous effort. 

A CuristTiAn is emphatically a man, a rational, 
faithful man, who fulfills the responsibilities which his 
humanity imposes upon him, whose eyes Christianity 
has opened to see, whose heart it has influenced to 
feel, whose hand it has strengthened to grasp, his 
real, his spiritual, his human interest,—that interest 
which is deathless and boundless as eternity.—[John 
Gordon. ] 

se - 

“Ir you havea conviction, and are conscientious in 

the belief that you are right,be true to your professions.”’ 


WHAT IS THE GREATEST 


INTELLIGENCER. 


NEED OF THE 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS? 

BRIEF ANSWERS SENT TO FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
Mucu has been written on this subject and no doubt 
everyone has given his or her highest idea of the mat- 
ter. Itis.a great question, and there never was a 
time, and there never will be when a religious society 
will not need something, but there are times when 
this is felt to be a vital issue. Our Society came up 
out of Papacy, and with what power did George Fox 
sound the living proclamation of its foundation. 

The Christ of God in the soul of man is able to 
guide into all Truth. Samuel M. Janney relates 
that ‘‘a distinguished American statesman said that 
George Fox alone has, without human learning, done 
more toward the restoration of real primitive, unadul- 
terated Christianity, and the extirpation of priestcraft, 
—than any other reformer in Protestant Christendom 
with it.” What wasit that drew the people to Fox’s 
teaching ? It was the vital touches of life in his soul 
shining out upon others, convincing them of the reality 
of the Truth as he taught it, and his life bore the test 
in all his walks ; this, coupled with his earnestness of 
purpose to impress it upon his hearers is what drew 
the people to him, and his words met the witness of 
the Christ-spirit in their soul life, and they were con- 
vinced of the Truth. When ministers now, and all of 
us, become stirred by this spiritual power of God, we 
shall work by the vital principles taught by George 
Fox, and numbers will flock to us, but we will not 
feel that it is the numbers we are working for, rather 
it will be “ the life ” that will invigorate, energize, and 
give warmth ; that will teach others and bring into use 
every power we have for good; numbers will feel it 
and embrace the principles of the Christ life. This 
will be vital Christianity applied, not a formal profes- 
sion that merely perpetuates the organization, and 
does not make the comers thereunto perfect. Vocal 
ministry is a great good if produced by an experimental 
knowledge of the spirit’s operation upon the inner life, 
that spirit that permeated Jesus, and by it, and it 
alone, as the foundation principle, can our Society be 
revived, or be perpetuated in the life as it ought to be. 
On this principle, and by the use of every power given 
us, by every aid that education and the training of 
our faculties, is the hope of our future as a great liv- 
ing, vital force in the world of to-day. We must 
place upon the altar of God all we are and all we want 
to be, that he may use us everywhere. We may 
have to consecrate, and reconsecrate our lives, but let 
us see that we do it, old and young, for it is a just 
presentation of our lives to him, the Author and Sus- 
tainer of our faith. This is a reasonable service. Let 
us all give it, and we shall see the waste places build- 
ing up, and growth and development in ways we had 
not looked for. If we trust in God he will bring it 
about. Mary G. SMITH. 

Hoopeston, Il. 


‘ MAKE your common daily work an instructor in 
divine things. Fill up the measure of your daily life 
with all that is pure and good and true.” 
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CELEBRATION. 
Tue Friends of Chester Preparative Meeting, Moores- 
town, N. J., celebrated the centennial of the building 


of their meeting-house on Seventh-day afternoon, the | 


18th of Tenth month. 
from the surrounding towns, together with some 
visitors, filled ihe meeting-house. 

rhe chairman of the committee of arrangements, 
William C. Coles, presided, and Martha Andrews 
Lippincott served as secretary. In opening the meeting 
the chairman called attention to the fact that they met 
as well to commemorate the establishment of the first 
I‘riends’ meeting in Moorestown, 202 years ago, which 
was the first religious meeting of any kind in the 
neighborhood. 

Exercises prepared for the occasion were given as 
follows: Poem, ‘* The Friends’ Meeting,” by Samuel 
C. DeCou, read by Martha Andrews Lippincott. 
Paper, ** Settlement 
of Friends in West 
J ersey and the 
Kstablishment of 
Meetings compris- 
ing Haddonfield 
Quarterly Meet- 
ing,” by Katharine 
B. Lippincott. 
Paper, ‘‘ The Build- 
ing of the Brick 
Meeting-house and 
the Establishment 
of Chester Monthly 
Meeting,’ by Mar- 
tha H.Hollinshead. 
Paper, “ History 
of our Burial 
Grounds,”’ by John 
M. Lippincott An 
account of the 
early Friends’ fami- 
lies by Clayton Conrow and Emmor Roberts. Paper, 
‘Silence in Worship,” by Emily Atkinson Poem, 

The Village of Chester Town,”’ by Rachel L. Herr, 
read by Martha C. DeCou. 

Discussions and reminiscences were participated in 
by Enoch Evans and Susan W. Lippincott, of West- 
field, Annie Cooper Lippincott and Ezra Lippincott, 
of Howard M. Cooper, of Camden, Joel 
Borton, of Woodstown, Edmund Braddock, of Med- 
ford, Dr. A. M. Stackhouse, Maple Shade, David 
Henry Wright, of Riverton, and others. 

First Paper. 


MEETING-HOUSE AT 


Riverton, 


New Jersey was largely moulded by Friends. 


our country, rich as it is in interesting scenes, an 
incident so beautiful as the settlement of West Jersey 
by the Quakers.” 

The first setthement of -Friends in the Western 
Province of the State was at Salem, in the year 1675 
by John Fenwick and his colony ; they came from 
London in the ship Griffin, this being the first English 
vessel that entered the Delaware with emigrants. Two 


he first government of this part of 
“It is | 
said there is not to be found in the whole history of 


A large number of Friends 


MOORESTOWN, N. J. 


i 
' 


i 
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years later the Acvtarrived, and some of her passengers 
settled at Burlington, where with several other Friends 
who came during the year, they established a Friends’ 
meeting, held under a tent made from the sails of the 
vessel in which they had crossed the ocean. From 
this small beginning Burlington county became a 
stronghold of Quakerism. 

The Friends not only established the first religious 
meetings in every settlement, but through their interest 
in education a school was started in each locality. 
The first general or yearly meeting was held at the 
home of Thomas Gardiner, in Burlington, on the 28th 
of Sixth month, 1681, the year previous to the founding 
of Philadelphia by William Penn. 

The first Friends in the vicinity of Moorestown 
settled at an Indian town called ‘“‘ Pensaukin,”’ on the 
south branch of the creek now bearing its name. 
This was in 1682, and the records of Burlington 
Monthly Meeting in 1685 show that a request to hold 
meetings there was 
cranted to Friends, 
and it was contin- 
ued until 1707. 
This meeting seems 
to have been the 
predecessor of the 
‘Adams meeting’ 
in Moorestown. 
This derived its 
name from the fact 
that James Adams 
and Esther, his 
wife, by deed dated 
the oth of Fourth 
month, 1700, “ for 
the sum of fourteen 
shillings, lawful 
money, conveyed 
Se to John Hollins- 
head, and others, 
Trustees for 
Friends, one acre of land lying on the north side of 
the Kings Highway, with all of that house or building 
called The Quaker meeting-house.”’ This house is 
supposed to have been built of logs. It was burned 
in the year 1720, and a stone structure erected in 
1721, which served the Society for over eighty years, 
until the building of the present house. 

Like other Friends’ meeting-houses throughout 
the State, Chester meeting-house served as a hospital 
for the soldiers during the war of the Revolution. In 
the diary that John Hunt, a minister among Friends 
at that time, kept for fifty-three years, much local his- 
tory found that can be obtained nowhere else. 
From extracts made it appears that for a period of 
about three years, the soldiers were more or less in 
this locality, and that the followers of George Fox suf- 
fered much on account of their non-resistant principles. 

The second paper, by Martha H. Hollinshead, 
contained many interesting references. She said: The 
ground upon which our present meeting-house is built 
was purchased on the 27th of Twelfth month, 1781, 
of Ephraim Haines, for 90 pounds, § shillings, 7 


MY SITY IIT yi i 


BUILT 1802. 


is 





pence, and contained 2 acres, 3 rods, 23 perches. 
They chose well who selected the site and they 
opened the house to the southern, sunny side—the 
view over the peaceful slope of meadow and wood, 
with its varying aspect as the seasons pass. The 
snows of winter, the blossoms of spring time, the fields 
of summer, the colors of autumn—unconsciously lift 
the mind to a higher, better plane of thought. 

There was a spirit of generosity and co-operation 
in the building of the house, each giving according to 
his resources. 

From an old account book of Reuben Matlack, 
who seems to have had an official appointment by the 
meeting, it is learned that the subscriptions, aside 
from materials furnished and work done, amounted to 
over $2,500. This does not represent nearly all—only 
what came before his notice. 

After all the work, no doubt, with its pleasures, 
trials, and discouragements, was ended, Evesham 
Monthly Meeting concisely records in 1803: ‘* One 
new meeting-house, erected for the accommodation of 
Chester Particular Meeting, in lieu and near the place 
of the old one.”’ 

This same year, 1803, it was proposed that Ches- 
ter and Westfield Preparative meetings form a 
monthly meeting independent of Evesham, which was 
concurred in, and the monthly meeting established— 
known as Chester Monthly Meeting, which held the 
first session First month 10, 1802. 

John M. Lippincott’s paper on Friends’ burial 
grounds contained much of interest. He _ said, 
in part, as follows: We learn from history that 
in the early rise of our Society it was the custom to 
bury Friends in family burial plots in their gardens or 
on the premises of a friend or neighbor. Having no 
graveyards of their own, they refused to bury in 
those of the Established church, as they could not 
acknowledge the human appointment of the priest- 
hood, or payment for gospel labor, and the peculiar 
holiness of consecrated ground. This refusal they 
considered as bearing testimony to the truth. 

When Friends became numerous enough to estab- 
lish a place for worship they naturally secured a piece 
of land for a burial ground. The first place for 
burial in this neighborhood was on the banks of Pen- 
saukin Creek, conveyed for that purpose in 1692, one- 
half acre of land, for ten shillings, ‘‘ as a burying place 
for whomsoever that find it for their convenience 


and have a desire to bury there."’ This graveyard was 


located on the bank of the creek for the convenience | 


of those living farther down the stream to come there 
in boats, that being the manner of communication in 
those days. A portion of the original purchase of one 
acre of ground in 1700 was used for burial purposes. 

In 1715 
shillings, 3 pence a piece of land 5 acres, 3 rods, 


39 perches adjoining the former lot, one acre and one | 


rod of which was to be used for burial ground, the 
balance for a Friends’ school-house. Second month 
10, 1770, Friends purchased another one-quarter acre 


of land to bury strangers, in realizing the necessity of 


a public burial ground. Later, in 1821, this was 


deeded to Chester township and was then known as | 
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Friends purchased for 179 pounds, 10 
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the potters’ field. In referring to the early customs 
of our Society we find that Friends felt a strong 
testimony against the practice, then prevalent, of 
making funerals a time for all manner of gaiety and 
festivity. They rejected the fashion of the world in 
the use of tombstones and extravagent enconiums 
thereon, leaving them entirely unmarked, thus going 
to the other extreme to make prominent their belief 
that the body is only the temple in which the spirit 
dwells. This practice of not marking the graves 
seems to have prevailed at the time of the purchase 
of the first tract of land, in 1700. As time passed 
on Friends relaxed from their rigid customs and 
adopted a middle ground, permitting the monuments 
to be 18 inches wide, 9 inches thick, 10 inches high. 
ww. &..G 
LITERARY NOTES. 
AN article on ‘‘ The Presidency,'’ written by Theodore Roose- 
velt before he received the nomination for Vice-President, will 
appear in the issue of 7he Youth's Companion for Eleventh 
month 6. This periodical is enjoyed by young and old. Its 
weekly summary of important news is interesting and trust 
worthy. Its editorial comments on political and domestic 
questions are non-partisan. Its weekly article on hygiene 
contains valuable hints for the preservation of health Its 
stories, though sometimes rather too full of adventure, are 


clean and wholesome in their tendency. Its editors desire to 
arouse in the young noble aims and honorable ambitions. 


The ‘‘American Prohibition Year Book of 1902,’ by 
Alonzo E. Wilson, is a very convenient little volume contain- 
ing a concise statement of the conditions relative to the saloon 
business and prohibition in all parts of America. Its tables 
of statistics are carefully compiled from government reports 
and other reliable sources. In addition, it has many useful 
comparisons and valuable quotations from prominent men. 
The work contains just such information as is needed by tem- 
perance workers everywhere. Published by the United Pro- 
hibition Press, Chicago, Ill. Price, cloth, 25c. ; paper, 15c. 


The magazines for this month have their usual amount of 
good reading matter. John Muir contributes to the Cen/ury a 
description of ‘*‘ The Grand Canon of the Colorado."’ In the 
first of a series of articles on the trusts George Buchanan 
Fife gives four points of view of ‘‘ The So-Called Beef Trust,’’ 
the packer’s, the wholesaler’s, the retailer's, and the con- 
sumer’s. The magazine begins its new volume with new type 
and a brighter looking page, and has as frontispieces seven 
color pictures by Maxfield Parrish. 

a contains the first instalment of Howard 
Pyle’s serial, ‘‘ King Arthur,’’ illustrated by the author, and 
an amusing story for girls, by Charlotte Sedgwick, entitled 
‘¢ Where the Surprise Came In.”’ 

The most notable contribution to Harper's Magazine isa 
hitherto unpublished article by John Fiske, ‘‘ Evolution and 
the Present Age.’* Students of the Bible will be interested in 
the account by F. B. Kenyon, F. R. S., of ‘‘ How the Bible 
Came Down to Us.”’ 


Nicholas 


Those who have given some attention to prison reform 
will find food for thought in a story by Lucy Baker Jerome, in 
Lippincott’s Magazine, entitled ‘* Number 321."’ 


29 


a 


THE new executive offices of the President at Washington, 
adjoining the White House, are completed, and will be occu 
pied as soon as they are thoroughly dried and aired. 

THE peach industry has grown so rapidly in Georgia that 
the annual receipts for the crop in this State now exceed those 
of the cotton crop. 


A LARGE factory in Jena, Germany, so utilizes its surplus 
| hot water as to give the laborers a thousand baths a week. 
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CONFERENCE AT NORRISTOWN. —On the afternoon of Tenth 
month 19, a Conference on ‘‘ Equal Rights for Women”’ 
was held at Norristown meeting-house, under the auspices of 
Abington Philanthropic Committee, it being the first held by 
that committee on this subject since its addition to the lines of 
work. Mary R. Livesey presided, and read a portion of 
Scripture. 

Elizabeth Lloyd presented the relation of the Society of 
Friends to this subject very conclusively, and in reply to the 
imaginary complaint that this is not a religious subject she 
said ‘religion must permeate all departments of life, and 
nothing tending to raise humanity can be irreligious.'’ ‘‘ Some 
women say they have all the rights they want, but if true in 
some cases let us remember other women's wrongs, which by 
our votes might be righted.’ She further showed that since 
girls attend school longer than do boys, the giving of the ballot 
to women would decrease the illiterate vote ; also if, as men so 
often assert, women are better than they, then the granting suf- 
frage to them would make a better voter. She mentioned actual 
occurrences in States where full suffrage obtains, showing 
good done thereby, since it tends to political betterment and 
to purity. 

Dr. J. D. Janney, of Cinnaminson, N. J., then spoke, 
voicing his opinion that women are better fitted than men for 
suffrage, for they can arrive at conclusions directly by intui- 
tion, while men arrive only indirectly by a course of reason- 
ing. ‘*Women should be granted suffrage because of su- 
perior qualifications, they are doing the moral work of the age, 
and doing it well.’’ He believed then were ten times as 
many questio 1s tending to reform introduced into Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting during the last twenty years by the 
women as by the men. 

Ellwood Roberts felt this was not a question of fitness, 
but of right and of justice. Further expressions on the sub- 
ject were given by Mary R. Livesey, James Q. Atkinson, 
Ellen L. Thomas, and Arabella Carter, and the meeting 
adjourned. A, C: 


Wayne, Pa.—A public meeting under the care of the 
Norristown and Plymouth Friends’ Associations, was held on 
the afternoon of Tenth month 26, at Stewart Fund Hall, near 
King of Prussia, Pa. This was the first of a series of meetings 
for the dissemination of Friends’ principles, under the advice 
of the Committee of Ten. 

More than 200 persons were present, and gave very close 
attention to what was presented by the different speakers. 
Ellwood Roberts, of Norristown, presided, and presented 
many of the principles of the Society of Friends, dwelling at 
considerable length upon the Light Within. Mary Travilla, 
of West Chester, followed, and in an able manner presented 
our testimonies on the Inward Light ; on the boundless love 
of God ; on the ever-present Christ-power, and the value and 
efficiency of Friends’ silent meetings. 

She was followed in a few remarks by Daniel F. Moore, 
on the last theme. A recitation, ‘‘ The Simple Meeting,’’ was 
rendered by a young woman. 

The meeting was in every respect a marked success, and 
most gratifying to the committee in charge. Many expressions 
were heard, that while this was the first meeting of the kind 
held in this section, it might not be the last. A minister in 
the community who was present showed his appreciation by 
offering his church for a similar meeting. a P 


QUAKERTOWN, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
on the evening of the 16th ultimo at the home of Henry and 
Mellie Johnson. ‘The president, Isaac W. Reeder, opened the 
meeting with a Scripture reading. William L. Strawn continued 
the reading from the ‘‘ Life of Samuel J. Levick.’’ Nellie M. 
Shaw's paper read at Asbury Park, on ‘‘ Little Ways of 
Bettering the World,’’ was read by Mellie P. Johnson. A 
part of Herbert P. Worth’s paper on ‘‘ Fields of Work that 
Open to Individual Associations,’’ was read by Eleanor Foulke, 
and the paper on ‘‘ Promotion of Reverence,’’ by Robert M. 











Janney, was read by Frank Ball. A recitation followed, 
entitled ‘‘ The Lady of the Castle,’ by Anna W. Ball. 

The attendance was somewhat smaller than usual. Our 
next meeting will be held on Eleventh month 20, at the home 
of Jane M. Foulke. A. 5. B., Corresponding Secretary. 


ABINGTON FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION.—From a report 
published in the Doylestown J/ntelligencer we learn that 
Abington First-day School Union was held in the Friends’ 
meeting-house, Norristown, on Seventh-day, the 18th instant. 
After the semi-annual reports of the different schools were read 
comments were made by Dr. Joshua D. Janney,of Cinnaminson, 
N. J., and Rachel Bond and Ellwood Roberts, of Norristown. 
The speakers deprecated too rigid adherence to Bible lessons 
in class instruction, and favored the drawing of practical 
illustrations also from life and nature. 

At twelve o'clock dinner was served, three or four hundred 
persons partaking of it, the arrangements being in charge of 
a committee of Norristown Friends. 

The first exercise at the afternoon session was an interesting 
address of welcome which was quite a novelty. A committee 
of the Norristown school had prepared a poetic effusion adapted 
to each school, and each was recited by one of its younger 
members, except the last, Norristown, which was admirably 
rendered by Anna Hughes Simpson, who had carefully drilled 
the class, so that the unique welcome was enjoyed by all. 

Susan H. Jarrett, Horsham, gave a fine blackboard exercise, 
illustrating her subject by a colored drawing of four trees, 
representing youth, maturity, old age, and death. 

Emma W. Gaskill, Abington, read a paper, ‘‘Are one's 
faults any more representative of character than one’s virtue,"’ 
which called forth discussion. 

An essay, ‘‘ Little things that make the world be:ter,”’ 
written by Ellen Teas, Upper Dublin, was read by Mary H. 
F. Merillat. ; 

There was a brief discussion following the reading of a 
circular intended for superintendents, as to fuller recognition 
of First-day school work by preparative and monthly meetings, 
in which the opinion was freely expressed that these organiza- 
tions as a rule are not coming up to the high standard of the 
yearly meeting. Several speakers regretted that more do not 
participate in efforts in behalf of the younger element. 

The next meeting will be held at Abington six months hence. 


MANSFIELD, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association held 
its meeting Seventh-day evening, Tenth month 11, at the 
home of Amos E. Harvey, with Robert Taylor presiding in 
the absence of the president. 

Delegates were appointed to the General Conference of 
Young Friends’ Associations. A nominating committee was 
appointed to bring forward the names of officers and commit- 
tees for the coming year. 

Cyrus S. Moore replied to the question ‘‘Is a man's 
allegiance due first to the State or the Country ?’’ and Martha 
Gibbs read Nellie M. Shaw's paper on ‘‘Little Ways of Bettering 
the World,’’ which was very interesting. Mabel E. Harvey 
recited a beautiful selection entitled, ‘‘A Memory.” 

After a few moments silence the meeting adjourned to 
meet at the home of Thomas Gibbs, Eleventh month 14, 1902. 

ANNA B. TAYLOR, Secretary fro. fem. 

Moorestown, N. J.—A regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held in the meeting-house, Sixth-day 
evening, Tenth month 10, 1902. 

After the reports of the various committees the program 
for the evening was opened by a paper on ‘‘ The Life of 
Lucretia Mott,’’ by Martha H. Hollinshead. We were told 
of her great life work in the anti-slavery cause, and how even 
after the war her efforts for the poor negro never ceased. The 
courage and self-dependence which characterized her public 
life were the direct results of her early training among the 
sea-faring people of Nantucket Island, where she was born. 
Another result of her early training was the strict economy 
which she always practiced, giving freely to the poor of what 
she had saved. Lydia H. Price then gave many interesting 
personal recollections of Lucretia Mott. A paper was read, 
prepared by Emily H. Atkinson, giving her recollections. 








We were told of her home life, that those duties were never 
neglected for her reform work. Her life proved that she was 
not hampered by creed, but lived up to her motto, ‘‘ Truth 
for authority, not authority for truth.’ An address by 
Lucretia Mott before the World’s Temperance Convention of 
1853 was then read by Sarah R. Sullivan. Martha Andrews 
Lippincott read a poem, entitled ‘‘A Beautiful Woman.”’ 
Many of those present remembered Lucretia Mott and told us 
little incidents which they recalled. 
After a short silence the meeting adjourned. 
ELIZABETH L. GILLINGHAM, Secretary. 





Accorink, VA.—A meeting of the Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion was held Tenth month 12, at the home of Warrington 
Gillingham. 

Reuben Gillingham opened the meeting with reading the 
1gth Psalm, when, after the reading of the minutes by the 
secretary, he read a short poem of John G. Whittier entitled 
‘*The Word.’’ Some of the proceedings of the Asbury Park 
Conference were discussed and a part of John William 
Graham's paper ‘‘ Thoughts on Friends’ Ministry,’’ was read. 
After further discussion and roll call, to which all members 
answered with sentiments, Joseph W. Cox gave a recitation 
entitled ‘‘ Warmth of a Word.’’ Sarah E. Cox read a portion 
of John J. Cornell's sermons, which was followed by a period 
of silence. 

Adjourned to meet in one month at the home of Courtland 
Lukens. ELLEN LUKENS, Secretary fro. fem. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 
SWARTHMORE College Oratorical Association met on Third-day 
to elect officers and organize for the work of the year. The 
Association elected the following officers for the first semester : 
president, Willard Rooks ; vice-president, Halliday R. Jack- 
son ; secretary, Mabel Pryor. 

D. Leigh Colvin, President of the Intercollegiate Prohibition 
Association, conducted the regular exercises in Parrish Hall 
on Third-day morning. His remarks were well chosen and 
ably presented. On Third-day evening he met members of 
the student body and organized a branch of the Intercollegiate 
Prohibition Association with the following officers : president, 
J. Hibberd Taylor; vice-president, Halliday R. Jackson ; 
secretary, Maude E. Rice; treasurer, Asa P. Way. 

We were greatly honored on Fifth-day by a visit from 
John Burroughs. His books on nature have been much 
enjoyed by many of our number, and it was with the greatest 
pleasure that we welcomed him to Swarthmore. After a 
ramble near the Crum, he held an informal reception in the 
parlor. His bright, cheery words and happy smile won the 
hearts of all. 

On Sixth-day evening Dean Bond addressed a Baltimore 
audience on ‘‘ New England Reminiscences."’ 

President Swain attended the inauguration of President 
Wilson at Princeton on Seventh-day. P. M. W. 





PLYMOUTH Meeting Friends’ School began the year on the 
15th of Niath month with an encouraging increase in the 
attendance. The growth of the school since the opening has 
so increased the committee has decided to build an additional 
class room to meet the demands. The force of teachers 
remains the same as last year, Helen C. Livezey, Elsie Oak- 
ford, Emma B. Sheppard, and Benjamin Smith. Sixty-nine 
pupils are in regular attendance, with promises of further 
increase. The usual high average of Friends’ children is 
nearly maintained. 


WHEN the eruption of Mount Pelée wiped out the city of 
St. Pierre and destroyed more than thirty thousand lives, the 
world was aghast. Papers were crowded with details of the 
catastrophe, and every line was eagerly read. Since the mid- 
dle of July almost as many lives have been destroyed by the 
cholera in Egypt, yet the only news of that loss which has 
reached the world at large has been a few lines in the London 
papers. A curious commentary on the power of the spectacu- 
lar and unusual, even in death !—[Youth’s Companion. ] 
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side ; we shall be there betore very long. 
our finite minds may not conceive. 


funeral of Howard M. Jenkins. 
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PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


A LonG time friend of the INTELLIGENCER writes these com- 
forting words : ‘‘I know how lost and helpless you will feel. 
But you will readjust and close upthe ranks, and ‘ do the next 
thing,’ whatever it may be. 
less fingers others take it up. 
sion I'm sure, different, but conscientious and faithful in their 
way. 
swered,—‘ The fathers, where are they ?” 
carried on their work. 


As work falls from weak or lifeé- 
These will always be a succes- 


We have lived long enough to see the question an- 
Their sons have 


‘* What a gathering of our Conference leaders on the other 
What it will be like 
But my trust increases 


with my years. 1 thought when I read the late reports of 


the various sessions holding simultaneously that you would 
feel distracted. 


and two complicated for us who belonged toa smaller and 


Everything seems to be getting too massive 


quieter age." 

The name of Edward H. Magill was inadvertently omitted 
from the list of those who uttered words of sympathy at the 
The leading thought of his 
message was that though the bodily presence of our friends is 
removed by death they are still with us in the spirit. 

Since the death of Mary Simpson, the oldest resident of the 
Friends’ Home in Newtown, Pa., isa Friend in her goth year, 
who was ateacher in the public schools of Philadelphia more 
than twenty-five years, and is consequently entitled toa share of 
the Lewis Elkin’s Fund, if she chooses to apply for it. The 
next oldest resident is nearly 88, and four others are in their 
84th year. 

George L. Maris and wife left for Florida on the 21st ultimo, 
where they will spend most of another year, the address being 
Fort Reed, Florida. George expects to travel over what is 
called the Black Belt of Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi, 
to make a study of the people there. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE KING. 

THE storm is gathering on the heights ; 

The eagle screams ; 
The wild wind rushes, 

Toying the embattled clouds ; 

The furious host 

Sweeps down upon the plain ; 

The storm is king. 


The air is redolent with odors sweet, 
Vibrant with song ; 
Innumerable buds and blossoms 
Burst into bloom, 
Tense with life. 
Dispelled the gloom— 
Joying hearts and faces 
Smile again. 
The king is dead, 
Long live the King ! 
MARSHALL PANCOAST. 


WORK 
MINE is the shape forever set between 
The thought and form, the vision and the deed ; 


The bidden light, the glory all unseen, 
I bring to mortal senses, mortal need. 





Who loves me not, my sorrowing slave is he, 
Bent with a burden, knowing oft the rod ; 

But he who loves me shall my master be, 
And use me with the joyance of a god. 


Man’s lord or servant, still I am his friend : 
Desire for me is simple as his breath ; 
Yea, waiting, old and toilless, for the end, 
He prays that he may find me after death. 
—Margaret Steele Anderson, in McClure’ s. 
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JOHN BURROUGHS. 


Written on the ocx 

month 23, 1g02 
HE strayed along our woodland ways, 
That goldenest of golden days, 
When all the hills were wrapt in dream 
And-on our slow and tranquil stream 
Yellow and red of heart, and brown, 
October's leaves were drifting down. 
He harkened to the wood-bird's call, 
He watched the waters plash and fall, 
And heard the plaintive crows that flew 
In wavering flight against the blue. 
He plucked the gypsy florets sweet 
That clustered lowly at his feet ; 
And tapped upon the squirrel’s door, 
A sharer of his sylvan lore. 


asion of his visit at Swarthmore Colleg« 


Adown the leafy forest path, 

Strewn with autumnal aftermath- 

Where poplars rained their faery gold, 
And musky odors of the mould 

Were mingled with the breath of weeds 
And thistles dropped their silver seeds— 
He led us on our idle walk 

And cheered the way with happy talk, 
Oft broken while he paused to see 

Some well known sign in plant and tree. 
By right of common brotherhood 

He hailed the wildings of the wood ; 
Spice bush, and oak, and bending beech : 
The tiniest bloom, the hemlock tall- 

His genial love included ail. 


And when we left the placid Crum 
And to the college halls were come, 
The eager youth about him stood 
To hear him talk of field and wood 
And glean from his delightful words 
Fresh tidings of our homeland birds. 
He thought our campus wholly fair, 
He seemed familiar friend of each— 
Enwreathed in vague and misty air, 
And praised our widespread pastoral view 
Fading afar in smoky blue, 

To where the river's silver rim 
Washes the water-meadows dim. 


And in his quaint and kindly speech 
| thought we somehow seemed to reach 
Nearer his wholesome sympathy 
With rock and flower and forest tree, 
For me the memory cannot fade 
Of rambling down our wildwood glade— 
When leaves fell soft as elfin snows— 
With Walton's brother and Thoreau's. 
John Russell Hayes, in Philadelphia Ledger. 


Democracy and Manners. 
Ir can hardly be denied that there is a spirit in some parts of 
our population that mistakes democracy for bad manners, and 
that, after selecting certain persons for superior functions, 
illogically, enviously, ignorantly, and boorishly would deny 
the superiority which they themselves have helped to create 
and which is necessary in every well-ordered Government. In 
a sense, a free-born American has a right to feel that no one is 
his superior. He has equal rights with all, and he is eligible, 
himself, to the most exalted office. 


and natural respect for the. individuals set apart by the people 
themselves, for the highest administrative offices in the state 
and the nation. 

It is to the credit of the American people that the sentiment 
of respect for those in authority is general, and that this re- 
spect follows into retirement those who have served the people 
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| little cared for. 


But he must have a poor | 
opinion of the dignity of his own Government if he fails in due | 


honestly in positions of responsibility and power. When 
another spirit is shown, it is exceptional. The incident at 
Pittsfield, with its accompaniments, shows that the slightest 


| deviation from this respect shocks the wholesome sentiment of 


the country, and that rightly, for it is clearly seen that such 
deviation may have consequences to the nation terrible to con- 


template.—|[ Editorial in the Century. } 


Tennyson’s Birthplace. 
FrEw places in England are more freely visited than Somersby, 
the birthplace of the late Poet-Laureate, and scarcely any so 
It is true, an admirer has placed a memorial 
brass within the church, but since ill-luck came on the squire's 


family neglect has been very busy. 

The rectory itself isin the hands of prosperous, frugal farm 
people, who have let the lawn where Arthur Hallam read 
‘‘the Tuscan poets’’ and the girls sang ‘‘a ballad to the 
brightening moon,’ go largely into wilderness, while some of 
it is turned into a cabbage garden. 

The dining-hall, built by the poet's father, is in tolerable 
preservation, and would make an ideal home for a Tennyson 
museum. 

The walls, like those of many other houses in the neigh- 
borhood, are built of a kind of mud, and already show symp 
toms of decay. Could the nation not acquire the place before 
it is too late? No very great cost would be involved, and 
even that could be met by making a slight charge for admis- 
sion.—[The King. ] 


How Sea-Birds Quench Their Thirst. 


THE question is often asked, ‘‘ Where do sea-birds obtain 
fresh water to slake their thirst?’ But we have never seen it 
satisfactorily answered until a few days ago. An old skipper 
with whom we were conversing on the subject said that he 
had seen these birds at sea, far from any land that could fur- 
nish them water, hovering around and under a storm-cloud, 
chattering like ducks on a hot day at a pond, and drinking in 
the drops of rain as they fell. They will smell a rain squall 
a hundred miles or even further off, and scud for it with almost 
inconceivable swiftness. 

How long sea-birds can exist without water is only a mat- 
ter of conjecture, but probably their powers of enduring thirst 
are increased by habit, and possibly they go without water for 
many days, if not for several weeks.—[Golden Days. ] 


Darwin and Evolution. 

John Fiske, in Harper's Magazine. 
Ler me for the thousandth time point out the fallacy of the 
common notion that we oweto Charles Darwin the doctrine of 
Nothing of the sort. On the other hand, there 
were large portions of the general theory of evolution which 
Darwin did not even understand. 


evolution. 


His theory of descent by 


modifications through the agency of natural selection was an 
immensely important contribution to the doctrine of evolution, 
but it should no more be confounded with that doctrine than 
Lyell’s geology or the Newtonian astronomy should be 
confounded with it. 

If Herbert Spencer had not lived in the nineteenth century, 
although the age would have been full of illustrations of 
evolution, contributed by Darwin and others, yet in all 
probability such a thing as the doctrine of evolution would not 
have been heard of. What, then, is the central pith of the 
doctrine of evolution? It is simply this : That the changes 
that are going on throughout the universe, so far as our 
scientific methods enable us to discern and follow them, are 
not chaotic or unrelated, but follow an intelligible course from 
one state of things toward another ; and more particularly that 
the course which they follow is like that which goes on during 
the development of an ovum into a mature animal. 

This doctrine of evolution started in the study of embryology, 
a department in which Darwin had but little first-hand 





knowledge. Spencer's forerunner was the great Esthonian 
naturalist Karl Ernst von Baer, who published in 1829 a 
wonderful book generalizing the results of observation up to 
that time on the embryology of a great many kinds of animal 
Curiously enough, von Baer called this book a ‘‘ History of 
Evolution,’’ although neither then nor down to his death was 
he an evolutionist in oursense of the word. So far from it was 
he that in his later years he persistently refused to accept 
Darwin's theory of natural selection. 


The Dead Sea. 


SCIENTIFIC observation justifies the estimate that a daily aver- 
age of 6,500,000 tons of water are received into the Dead Sea 
from the Jordan and other sources during the year. In the 
rainy season the amount is very much greater; during the 
dry season it is, of course, very much less, but this average 


will be maintained year after year. There is no outlet and 
the level is kept down by evaporation only, which is very rapid 
because of the intense winds which are constantly blowing 
down from the gorges between the mountains. This evapora- 
tion causes a haze to hang over the lake at all times, and, 
when it is more rapid than usual, heavy clouds form and 
thunder storms sometimes rage with great vivlence in the 
pocket between the cliffs, even in the dry season. A flood of 
rain often falls upon the surface of the sea when the sun is 
shining and the atmosphere is as dry as a bone half a mile 
from the shore. The mountains around the Dead Sea are 
rarely seen with distinctness because of this haze. 

The waters of Jordan, when they reach the sea, are as 
brown as the earth through which they flow—a thick solution 
of mud —but the instant they mingle with the salt water of the 
lake the particles of soil are precipitated, and they become as 
clear as crystal with an intensely green tint. Carrying so 
much soil and having so swift a current, one would suppose 
that the sea would be discolored for a considerable distance, 
but it is not so. The discoloration is remarkably slight. The 
Jordan has quite a delta at its mouth, breaking into a number 
of streams and frequently changing its course because of the 
obstructions brought down by its own current.—-[Chicago 
Record-Herald. } 


Drinking Among Russian Peasantry. 


In the general moral progress of the peasantry the Russian 
drink monopoly, which now embraces all European Russia, 


is a very important factor. The monopoly has decreased the 


number of drink shops by about six-sevenths, but it has failed 


to decrease consumption, and has led to increased street 
Arinking, secret distilling, secret selling, and other abuses. 
In its immediate purpose it has hitherto failed. But one of 
the accompanying measures is likely to play a very beneficial 
part in Russian social development. That is, the institution 
of Board of Guardians of Public Sobriety. The function of 
these boards is to create counter-attractionsto drink, and each 
board has a branch and a district representative, so that there 
are now in Russia about 20,000 persons whose chief duty it is 
to fight the drink evil. 

The boards have established all over the country thousands 
of tea houses, cheap dining rooms, temperance inns and shelters 
for workingmen, and they have built or subsidized hundreds 
of ‘‘ People’s Theatres "’ and lecture halls. In these halls— 
and sometimes in the open air—lectures are given upon the 
evils of drink, upon hygiene, history, literature, and domestic 
economy. The boards also occupy themselves with the free 
distribution of pamphlets against drink, and in favor of whole- 
some living.—[R. E. C. Long, in the Pilgrim. ] 


THE coal strike in France seems to be in a fair way to 
be settled by arbitration. The Premier, M. Combes, has 
obtained the consent of the miners’ union to have their claims 
submitted to a committee, and negotiations with the mine 
operators,- looking to a similar arrangement, are in progress. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 
Tue Arbitration Commission to which the anthracite coal 
miners and operators have agreed to leave their dispute, met 
in Washington on the 24th ultimo to receive their instructions 
from the President. The purpose of their investigations, he 
said, was to find a just and permanent basis for the relations 
of miners and empl -yers, and to endeavor to make impossible 
the recurrence of such serious disturbances as that just ended. 
The regular session of the Commission began on Second-day, 
the 27th, and were open to the public. They will be held 
partly at Washington, Philadelphia, and New York, and partly 
in various sections of the coal fields. Carroll D. Wright, 
United States Commissioner of Labor, who was appointed 
Recorder of the Commission, has been made a regular 
member, thus bringing the number up to seven, and preventing 
a tie vote. 

THERE was a general resumption of mining throughout the 
anthracite region on the 23d ultimo, but many of the collieries 
were not in condition to be operated and in some districts lit- 
tle was done beyond clearing up. There was some friction in 
cases where there was no work for the men, and in the Hazle- 
ton district the workers retused to sign an agreement not to 
molest the non-union men. Engineers and carpenters who 
were refused employment because their places had been filled 
by non-union men, were advised by John Mitchell to be 
patient. 

PRESIDENT BAER, of the Reading Company, has issued a 
circular directing that if coal dealers ask more than a fair 
profit the company shall take steps to supply the public direct. 
He fixes $6.75 as a maximum price. To compensate for in- 
creased cost of production, due to damages to the mines, 50 
cents a ton is to be added to the circular prices for the re- 
mainder of this year. 

On the 22d ultimo, the Danish Landsthing by a tie vote of 
32 to 32, rejected on second reading the bill for the ratifica 
tion of the treaty for the cession of the |'anish West Indies to 
the United States. So strong was popular feeling against 
the treaty that two members, aged respectively 97 and 87 years, 
who had been bed-ridden at their homes 150 miles away, were 
carried into the Chamber to vote for its rejection. 

On the 25th ultimo, the formal inauguration of Professor 
Woodrow Wilson, as president of Princeton University, was 
celebrated. A large number of educators and prominent 
men were present, and the ceremonies were attended with 
much impressiveness. Governor Murphy, of New Jersey, 
presided at the installation. The speakers were the retiring 
president, Dr. Francis L. Patton, Ex-President Cleveland, 
Henry van Dyke, and Dr. Wilson himself. Other prominent 
men present were : President Hadley, of Yale ; President But- 
ler, of Columbia; Provost Harrison, of the University of 
Pennsylvania; President Harper, of Chicago; President 
Wheeler, of California. President Gilman, of the Carnegie 


_Institute ; Bliss Perry, Thomas B. Reed, Robert T. Lincoln, 


and J. Pierpont Morgan. 

Ir became known on the 22d ultimo that King Oscar, of 
Sweden, the arbitrator in the case, had decided in favor of 
Germany the dispute between that country and the United 
States and England. This was in regard to the bombardment 
of the town of Apia, Samoa, in 1899, when the American and 
English vessels interfered to stop fighting on the island. The 
German contention was that no state of war existed serious 
enough to justify such action, and that therefore the two 
nations were responsible for the damage inflicted by the bom- 
bardment on the property of German and other residents of 
the island. This view of the case is upheld in all important 
points by the arbitrator's decision. 


THE Boer leader, General De Wet, said in a recent inter- 
view that Generals Botha and Delarey were expecting to 
make a visit to the United States before returning to South 
Africa. 
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NEWS NOTES. 
EvizaseTH Capy STANTON, the {well-known champion of 
‘*woman's rights,’’ died at her home in New York City, on 
Ficst-day, the 26th ult., in her 87th year. 

Six new buildings, involving the total expenditure of 
several millions of dollars, are to be erected at Cornell 
University in the immediate future. 

THE number of injuries and deaths of railroad employés 
in this country per year has decreased 68 per cent. since 1893, 
when the safety-appliance act was passed by Congress. 

A NorRTHERN PAciFic mail train was ‘‘held up’’ near 
Drummond, Montana, on the 23d ult. The engineer was 
shot and killed, and the mail car robbed of its registered 
letters. 

A HURRICANE swept the province of Entre Rios (‘‘ Between 
the rivers’’) Argentina, on the 24th of last month, doing 
considerable damage to houses and shipping. Fifteen lives 
were reported to have been lost. 

AN edict has just been issued at Pekin appointing Wu- 
Ting-Fang, formerly Minister to the the United States, as 
commissioner for the new Commercial Treaties negotiations, 
and ordering him home at once. 


On the 25th ult. Edward VII. of England made a ‘“‘ royal 
progress'’ through London. The route was laid out through 
the poorer part of the city, and south of the Thames, and was 
‘«more of a popular than a fashionable display.’’ 


THE annual Conference of Friends of the Indian was in 
session at Lake Mohonk during the week ending Tenth 
month 25. About the usual number were present, and many 
topics, among them the conditions prevailing in Hawaii, were 
discussed. 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL KNox presented to President Roose- 
velt on the 25th ultimo his report on the validity of the title to 
the Panama Canal property. This he pronounces to be good 
and adequate, and no obstacle to the immediate construction 
of the canal. 


THE struggle in London between the rival underground 
railroad systems of Charles Yerkes and J. Pierpont Morgan 
seems to favor Mr. Yerkes. One of the most important of 
the roads of the Morgan system passed under the control of 
the Yerkes interests a few days ago. 


NOTICES. 


*,* A religious meeting will be held at 
Friends’ Home for Children, 4011 Aspen 
street, Phila., First-day, Eleventh month 
2, 1902, at 3 o'clock p. m. 

A cordial invitation is given to all per- 
sons interested in the welfare of the 
Home. 

SARAH T. R. EAvENSON, M. D. 


Teaching.”’ 


mittee, 
travelling libraries. 


Hand” ; 


*.* The Girard Ave. Friends’ Associa- 
tion holds its regular meeting on Eleventh 
month 1, at 8p.m. There will be a 
debate and other exercises of interest. 

A cordial invitation is extended. 

C. Percy Major, Pres. 
| 
| 


| bility ?"’ 


*,* Merion Meeting First-day School *,* A Circular 
will be opened again next First-day, 
Eleventh month 2, at the usual hour, 
11.30 a.m. 


*.* The annual meeting of the Associa- o'clock p. m. 
tion for the Promotion of First-day Schools 
within the limits of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, will be held at Race Street 
Meeting-house, Philadelphia, Eleventh 
month 1, beginning at 10 o'clock. Reports | 
from the Union and other business will | 
claim the attention of the morning session. 


The topic for the afternoon is: ‘‘ The 11 a.m, 


Value of the Familiar in First-day School 
Dr. Jesse H. Holmes will 
demonstrate and suggest methods of using 
the specimens of flora from Palestine, 
which are now ready for circulation, under 
the care of the Yearly Meeting’s Com- 
on the same conditions as the 
Cora Haviland Car- 
ver will speak of ‘‘Lessons near at 
Annie M. Lawrence, of ‘‘ The 
Importance of the Spiritual Side ;’’ Helen 
G. Borton, on, ‘‘How can members of 
the classes be led to share the responsi- 


Joun L. CARVER, 
Mary H. F. MERILLAT, } 


—-- 


Meeting 
care of a Committee of Concord Quarterly 
Meeting will be held at Chichester Meeting- 
house, Delaware Co., Pa., on First-day, 
Eleventh month 2, 1902, to convene at 3 


BERTHA HIBBERD, Clerk. 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s 
Committee to visit the smaller branches 
has made appointments as follows : 
| Eleventh month 9, Merion, 10.30 a.m. 

Eleventh month 23, West Philadelphia, 
AQUuILA J. LINnviLt, Clerk. 


Tue four Irish advocates who are in this country for aid 
to help free their island from English rule have had consider- 
able success so far, over $15,000 having been given at two 
meetings in New York and Philadelphia. Two of the four 
are John E. Redmond and John Dillon, well-known Irish 
members in the House of Commons. 


REPRESENTATIVES of the American Missionary societies 
have formally requested the State Department to make a 
demand on Turkey for repayment of the amount of ransom 
paid on account of the release of Miss Stone. The State 
Department will not proceed at once, the responsibility for the 
outrage, as between Turkey and Bulgaria, not having been 
definitely placed. 


CHOLERA is reported as gaining in the province of 
Mindinao in the Philippines, though it has been ‘‘ stamped 
out’’ in Manila itself. Over 100,000 cases have been 
reported in the islands altogether. It might be noted that for 
the year ending Tenth month 1, 1902, no cases of yellow 
fever were reported in Havana, a condition never before 
known in that city. 


THE largest gas well in Pennsylvania, says a despatch of 
the 21st ultimo, is now throwing twenty million cubic feet of 
gas into the air every twenty-four hours. The well was in 
old territory, supposed to be exhausted, and was not expected 
to develop much of value. The force with which the gas 
escapes has prevented all attempts to control the flow, and the 
well is wasting enough to supply a city of 10,000 inhabitants. 


THE largest cargo of coal ever shipped in a sailing vessel 
in this or any other country was carried down the Delaware 
river on the 21st ult. in the seven-masted schooner 7homas W. 
Lawson, the largest schooner ever built. In the cavernous 
hold of this great vessel were stored 7,300 tons of bituminous 
coal, bound for Boston, which was on the verge of a coal 
famine. 


THE British cable steamship Colonia, which arrived at 
Honolulu on Tenth month ro, brought to Hawaii the first 
Pacific cable messages, transmitted from Vancouver to a point 
near Fanning Island. The Co/onia kept in communication 
with Vancouver to the last, and finally buoyed the end of the 
cable about a mile from Fanning Island, and went to Hono- 
lulu to join the cable steamship Angelia, which is to take up 
the work where the Co/onia left off. The Colonia’s messages 
were two days ahead of the record. 


‘* My father is very rich,’’ said little 
Earl, as he walked by the side of his 
nurse. ‘‘All this land is his, and this 
house, and stable, and the lake."’ 

‘*My father is also rich,”’ said the 
nurse-girl, as she looked up to the sky 
and away over the fields and woods. 
‘« The green fields and meadows are all 
His, the blue sky and golden sun, ‘the 
cattle on a thousand hills ’—all these are 
His."’ 

‘‘And who is your father ?’’ asked Earl. 

‘* He is the Father Almighty, maker of 
heaven and earth,’’ was the good and 
| gentle answer.—[Gathered. | 


THE minister was nailing a refractory 
creeper to a piece of trelliswork near his 
front gate, when a small boy stopped and 
watched him with yreat attention. ‘‘Well, 
my young friend,"’ he said, pleasantly, 
‘* are you looking out for a hint or two on 
gardening?’’ ‘‘No,"* said the youth, ‘‘! 
be waiting to see what a parson do say 
when he hammers his thoomb."’ 

A LITTLE girl whose interest had been 
chiefly in dolls was introduced to her new 
sister. When this real live baby was put 
into her arms, the five-year-old surveyed 
it with a critical eye. Isn't that a nice 
baby ?"’ cried the nurse. ‘‘ Yes,’’ replied 
the little girl, hesitatingly, ‘‘ it's nice ; but 
it's head's loose.’’—[New York Times. ] 


! Clerks. 


under the 





FRIENDS’ 


What are brittle 
lamp chimneys 


for ? 
For sale. 
MAcBETH don’t 
make ’em. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 


_ MacsgrH, Pittsburgh. 


WINTER TOURIST TICKETS NOW 
ON SALE VIA SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY. 


To all the principal Winter Resorts at 
very low rates. The resorts of the South, 
Southeast, and Southwest; also Cuba, 
California, and Mexico offer many induce- 
ments to the tourist. 

Some prominent resorts are St. Augus- 
tine, Palm Beach, Miami, Jacksonville, 
Tampa, Port Tampa, Brunswick, Savan- 
nah, Thomasville, Charleston, Columbia, 
Aiken, Augusta, Pinehurst, Camden, 
Summerville, Asheville, Hot Springs, 
‘¢ The Land of the Sky,’’ and ‘‘ Sapphire 
Country.”’ 

Tickets on sale up to and including 
April 30, limited to return until May 
31, 1903. Stop-overs allowed at import- 
ant points. 

Through sleeping-cars of the highest 
standard between principal cities and 
resorts. Dining-car service unexcelled. 

Write for a copy of ‘‘ Winter Homes in 
a Summer Land.”’ 

Chas. L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, 828 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, will 
be pleased to furnish all information. 


Resoptionaity tow Rates fet 
September and October. 
Every day during the months of Septem- 
ber and October, 1902, the Union Pacific 
will sell one-way settlers’ tickets at the 

following rates : 


From Missouri River 

$20.00, Ogden and Salt Lake. 
$20.00, Butte and Helena. 

$22.50, Spokane. 

$25.00, Portland and Ashland, San 


Francisco, Los Angeles and San Diego, 


and many other California points. 
Correspondingly low rates from inter- 
mediate points. 
For full information call on your nearest 
agent or address 
E. L. LOMAX, G. P. & T. A., Omaha, Neb. 


PLEASE MENTION FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER, 





THE DeaTH ROLL OF THE ALPs,— 
During the last ten years 275 accidents 
involving 301 deaths, have occurred to 
people climbing the Alps. The record is 
an appalling one, being an average of 
thirty deaths a year, and exceeds that of 
any Corresponding period. Of course, it 
does not follow that. the proportion of 
accidents to the number of persons mak- 
ing ascents is greater. Probably it is 
smaller, seeing that for every death 
recorded between three thousand and four 
thousand make the journey in safety. 

The Eastern Alps account for fully half 
the accidents ; the Central Alps, including 
Switzerland, claiming 37 per cent., and 
the Western Alps the remainder. Ger- 
many and Austria have paid the heaviest 
toll in lives, 190 deaths having occurred 
as the result of their expeditions; the 
Swiss come next with 48, Italians follow 
in order with 23, and England with 18. 
Seven women are numbered among the 
victims, not a surprisingly large number, 
considering how many women risk the 
climbs nowadays. Over seventy guides 
and close upon twenty porters have sacri- 
ficed their lives in ministering to the 
pleasures of those who braved the perils 
of the mountains.—[Black and White. | 


Y. F. A. Building, 

140 North Fifteenth Street, Philad’a, 
POR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 
Convenient, Restful, Homelike 
Table d’hote, 25 cents. 


Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m. 
COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 
One occupant, 75 cts. per night; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cts. each, per night. 
$2 each, per week. 
Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
Phone 1-33-55. Clerk. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


iil 


=m SAVE '/2 YOUR wa FUEL 


a 


ociggren RADIATOR we 


THE CHILD AND THE BIBLE. 
Syllabus of a course of twenty-five lessons 
. in education. By George Allen Hub- 
bell,A.M. Price, 25c. By mail, 29c 


THE CHILDREN’S HISTORY OF THE 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 

Chiefly compiled from Sewell’s History. 

Price, 30 cents. By mail, 34 cents. 


QUAKER PIONEERS IN RUSSIA. 
By Jane Benson. Price,$1. By mail,$1.06. 


We have a few sets of the paper containing 
reports of the Friends’ Conference at 
Asbury Park. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
| S. W. cor. 15th and Race Sts., Philad’a. 


Foulke Family Bi-Centenary, 
1698-1898. 


A Few Copies of the MEMORIAL RECORD of 
the Bi-centennial Reunion of DESCENDANTS OF 
EDWARD AND ELEANOR FOULKE, at Gwynedd, 
Pa., Sixth month 1898, remain in the hands of the 
Committee, and are now for sale. 

*,* Bound Copies $1.50. In sheets, $1.25. No 
additional charge for postage, if sent by mail. 

Address H. M. JENKINS, 140 N. 15th Street, 
Philadelphia, or the Committee. 





Friends’ Peace Conference. 


REPORTS OF CONFERENCE PROCEED- 
INGS NOW READY. 


Copies are for sale by Friends’ Book Association, 
| . W. cor. 15th and Race Sts., Phila. 
Price, rocents. If by mail, add 8 cents for postage. 





Club Rates : Othe: ‘Pisledleale 1903. 


We announce our Club Rates for other Periodicals for 1903. 


given, and also read the notes below. 


Read the figures 


We will send FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER one year, with any of the periodicals 


named below, for the amount stated ‘‘ for 
WEEKLIES 
Periodicals. Price ” both. | 
Springfield Republican, ($1), . . . $2.90) 
The Nation, ($3), . 4 80) 
Literary Digest, ($3), (new | ‘sub- 
scribers only), a's 4.50 
3-90 
4.00 
4.60 | 
2.85 | 
4-35 | 
7.60 | 


Independent, ($2), .. . 
Christian Register, ($2), . 

Scientific American, ($3), . . 
Sunday School Times, ($1). . 
Journal of Education, ($2.50), 
The Living Age, ($6), . 


British Friend, (os.6d 6d tT? postage), . 


Meehans’ Monthly eon Horti- 
cultural), ($2), 


$3.75 
3.85 


eee “ 

MONTHLIES ( Continued) 
| periodicals Price for both. 
Scribner's Magazine, ($3), - %- 85 
| The Century Magazine, ($4), - 
Harper's Magazine, ($4), 
Atlantic Monthly, 4), 
The Forum, ($3), . . 
North American Review, ($s). 
| St. Nicholas, ($3), .- 
| Lippincott’s Magazine, 2. 50), 
| The Chautauquan, ($2), ; 
| Scattered Seeds, ($0.50), 
| Union Signal, ($1), 
The Farm Journal, ($0. 50), 
American Monthly Review 

Reviews, ($2. 50), . 


“i 


Persons wishing ie periodicals than those named above should write to us, 


and we will give prices. 
Where several 


periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each (if 


ordered through us), by subtracting $2.00 from the rate given under the heading 


‘* price for both."’ 





FRIE 


ENDS’ 


GIRARD © TRUST CC COMPANY 


CAPITAL, iain 
Acts as Exsgcytor, ADMINISTRATOR, 
ASSIGNEE, AND Receiver. 
Frinanciat AGENT For INDIVIDUALS OR CORPORATIONS. 
InTeREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND CORPORATION 
AccouUNTS. 


Safes to Rent in Burglar-proof Vaults. 


Trustze, 


IVINS, DIETZ & MAGEE 


LEAD ALL OTHERS IN 


As Manufacturers and Importers 
we have a prestige that commands 
the very best in quality, the choic- 
est in design and at the greatest 
economy in price. 


Retail Stores 
1220-1222 MARKET STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Represented by WI1. J. TicWATTERS. 


LITERATURE FOR FRIENDS. 


* 
RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF THE SOCIETY OF 


FRIENDS. By Howard M. — Paper 
for the World's Congress of Religions, Chicago, 
1893. Small pamphlet (to go in ordinary en- 
velope). 24 pages. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 


THE MEETING FOR WORSHIP IN THE RE- 
LIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. By Howard 
M. Jenkins. Small pamphlet. 12 pages. A 
concise statement. Single copy 3 cents. so 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 


DISARMAMENT OF NATIONS, OR MANKIND 
ONE Bopy. By Se Dana Boardman. 
Pamphlet. 27 pages. * Dr. Boardman, a 
Baptist minister of distinction, has been many 
years one of the most earnest upholders of the 
Peace cause. This is an eloquent and vigorous 
review of many features of the question. Single 
copy 5 cents. 25 copies $1.00. 


THE SONG OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By Elizabeth Lloyd. Leaflet. r page. *,*A 
beautiful Lyric for recitation or song. Of | per 
manent value. Single copy 2 cents. 100 copies 
zo cents. 1000 copies, $2.50. 


*,* All the above will be sent by mail at the 
prices stated. Address 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
N. W. cor. isth and Cherry Sts., Phila. 
- AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. - 


aoe. 1836 


Chestnut Sts. 

SURPLUS 7,500,000 
Acts as Trustees or Cornroration Mortcacss. 
DepostToRY UNDER PLANS OF REORGANIZATION. 
RgGIsTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 
ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF Rea Estates. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 


REDUCED RATES TO NEW OR- 
LEANS AND RETURN VIA 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY, 


On account of meeting American 
Bankers’ Association, New Orleans, La., 
Nov. 11-13, 1902, the Southern Rail- 
way will sell round trip tickets from Wash- 
ington, D. C. to New Orleans, La., on 
November 8, 9, and to at rate of one 
fare, viz: $27.50, final limit 10 days from 
date of sale, except by depositing tickets 
with Joint Agent, New Orleans, on or 
before Nov. 18, and payment of fee of 
fifty cents, tickets can be extended until 
Nov. 30, 1902. 

Rate from Philadelphia $32.85. Corres- 
pondingly low rates from other points. 

The Southern Railway operates three 
through trains daily with Pullman Draw- 
ing-room Sleeping Cars from New York, 
Philadelphia and Washington to New 
Orleans without change; dining-car ser- 
vice on all through trains. 

Chas. L. Hopkins, D. P. A. Southern 
Railway, 828 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
will furnish all information. 


REDUCED RATES TO NEW 
ORLEANS. 

VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, ACCOUNT 
MEETING AMERICAN BANKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

On account of the meeting of the 
American Bankers’ Association, at New 
Orleans, La., November 11 to 13, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company will sell 
excursion tickets to New Orleans and 
return November 8 to 10, good to return 
within eleven days, including date of sale, 
at reduced rates. By depositing tickets 
with Joint Agent at New Orleans on or 
before November 18, and the payment of 
a fee of 50 cents, an extension of the 
return limit to November 30 may be 
obtained. 

For specific information regarding rates 
and routes, apply to nearest ticket agent. 


REDUCED RATES TO NEW OR- 
LEANS, LA,, AND RETURN VIA 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 

On account meeting American Federa- 
tion of Labor, New Orleans, La., Nov. 
13-22, 1902, the Southern Railway will 
sell round trip tickets from Washing- 
ton to New Orleans, La., on Nov. 11 and 
12 at rate of one fare: viz $27.50, final 
limit Nov. 24, 1902. Correspondingly 
low rates from other points. 

The Southern Railway operates three 
through trains daily with Pullman 
ing-room Sleeping Cars, fr 
Philadelphia, and Washi 
Orleans without change; di 
vice on all through trains. 

Chas. L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut 
St., Philad’a, will furnish all information. 


INTELLIGENCER, 


Merchants’ Trust Company, 


611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL (subscribed), 
CAPITAL (aid in), 


omens Be ye Deposits. Titles to Real Estate 

abe lateral. Surety eared for 

en or 

A ee The Company alsd acts as 

Administrator Trustee, etc. le Deposit 
Saepaenenlinn dratienaane per annum. 


JOSEPH R. BR. RHOADS President. 


a: EWI President. 

HORACE B. PEARSON and Vice-Pres.& Treas 

CH is EARLY, Secretary. 

SANE. Title and Trust Officer. 
DIRECTORS 
. Botton Winrerny, 

arren G. Garirvitu, 
Epwarp G. McCoutrn, 
Acrrep I. Pxuuiuirs, 
Grorce M. Wacner, 
Franx W. Paut 
Epcar Dup.ey Farins, 
Horace B. Psarson. 


J. T. JACKSON & CO. — 
Real Estate Brokers 


Chestnut and 13th Streets 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., 


- 1cHOLAS Brice, 
- Davis Pacs, 


nomas R. Grit, 
Cuas. S. Hincuman, 
Epwarp S. Sayrgs, 
Joun H. Craven, 


George Ww. Hancock, 


APPRAISER 
Real and Personal 
All values confidential. 
(12 to 2). 


802 Real Estate Trust Building, Philadelphia. 


Estates. 





ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


TELEPHONE 
1313 VINE STREET 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


WALL PAPER ot 
Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 


Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


S. F. Balderston’ s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 
Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 SPRING — at. PHILAD’A. 


Young Friends ae 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


Y W. WILBUR, Eprror 
Street, New York City. 
. HAVILAN “~~ 


Doauipe Reseon, 
19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 

With Frienps’ Iwreciicencer $2.50; with Scattered 

Seeds $r.00 ; all three $2.85. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 





